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HE descriptions of the ceremony at Versailles on 
Wednesday when the book of the Terms of 
Peace was handed to the German delegates 
are rather curious reading. Beyond all doubt it was 
one of the greatest and gravest moments in the 
history of the world—too great and too grave for 
the theatricality with which it seems to have been 
marked. There was an artificial and not altogether 
pleasant air of unreality about the strained effort 
which was made, by every device of procedure 
and etiquette, to emphasize the moral gulf separating 
victors and vanquished. It recalled the wire fence 
which was said to have been erected round the 
dwelling assigned to the German delegates—whether 
to keep them from contaminating the victorious French 
population or to save them from its wrath! Such 
manners were well enough when Marshal Foch first 
received the German armistice delegation at Compiégne 
on November 8, for they corresponded with the general 
sentiment of peoples and armies. But to-day, when 
hostilities have ceased for six months, when thousands 
of courteous if not friendly conversations have taken 
place between Allied and German officials, when the 
Allied armies have been fraternising for months with 
the German population and when Germany has re- 
nounced her former leaders and been reduced to the 
utmost limits of despair and humiliation, this air of aloof 
and melodramatic severity really corresponds to nothing 
at all, except a sense of moral superiority which, if it is 
worth preserving, does not at any rate need to be so 
exhibited. 








* * + 
It may be said that the point is trivial ; that France 
has suffered so deeply and so long that she is fully entitled 
to savour to the utmost any form of spiritual consolation 
or dramatic triumph that the French temperament may 





feel all the same that the point is not so trivial as it 
may seem. For if the spirit which inspired Wed- 
nesday’s ceremony is to govern the coming negotiations 
the chances of their satisfactory conclusion will be 
materially reduced ; whilst at the same time sympathy 
with the Germans in their desperate plight will be quite 
unnecessarily stimulated in neutral, and even in Allied, 
countries. It was M. Clemenceau who gave Count 
Rantzau on Wednesday the opportunity and the back- 
ground for what was unquestionably a very telling 
speech. We cannot treat the Germany of to-day as 
we might quite properly have treated the Germany of 
twelve months ago—had peace been made then. It is 
not a question of what Germany deserves or does not 
deserve. It is not even a question of what we owe to 
ourselves in our treatment of a beaten people. It is a 
question of sheer practical expediency and common- 
sense. The Allies have been forced to realise that if 
Europe is to be saved from chaos there is no more 
urgent problem than the economic and administrative 
rehabilitation of Germany. We must, whether we will 
or no, give her such terms as will enable her to earn her 
living—and a surplus for ourselves—and to establish a 
strong central government on democratic foundations. 
The problem is as difficult and complex as it well can be 
and it is inconceivable that we should be able to solve it 
unless we consent to discuss its many factors with the 
Germans themselves in an unprejudiced and even sym- 
pathetic spirit. We can only indulge the other spirit— 
the spirit of Versailles, the spirit which has maintained 
the blockade for six months after the conclusion of 
hostilities—at our own expense, and to the infinite loss 
of all Europe. 


. * * 


On the day of the delivery of the Draft Treaty it was 
officially announced that the President of the United 
States and the Prime Minister of Great Britain had 
undertaken to seek the consent of their respective 
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Parliaments to the establishment of what amounts to a 
defensive Alliance with France. Subject to the approval 
of the Council of the League of Nations, both powers are 
to go immediately to the assistance of France “ in the case 
of an unprovoked attack by Germany.” Itistobe hoped 
that this assurance, for which we imagine Mr. Lloyd 
George at any rate will have no difficulty in obtaining 
Parliamentary ratification, will go far to allay those 
apprehensions of a renewed German attack which seem 
to most of us, on this side of the Channel, to have been 
so exaggerated. If with such an assurance behind her 
France does not feel secure, there is surely nothing that 
will make her do so. She knows that in the present war, 
with a far less definite engagement binding us, we came 
to her help with scarcely an hour's loss of time ; and she 
cannot doubt that we shall do it again if it should be 
necessary. Clearly this guarantee, on any calculation, 
is worth far more to her than all the “ military’ guaran- 
tees which even Marshal Foch has demanded, and may 
surely be regarded as rendering superfluous some of the 
provisions which have actually been inserted in the 
Draft Treaty. Even, however, if the formal obligations 
of the Treaty be not altered, the new Alliance will 
obviously make it easy for France to withdraw her troops 
from the various sections of the Rhine at earlier dates 
than those prescribed in the terms. And this, we sup- 
pose, is what in the natural course of events will come 
to pass. 
* * + 
Not the least interesting of the bypaths in the Peace 
Treaty is the section dealing with ports, waterways and 
railways. Hitherto there have been in Europe only 
two big rivers, the Danube and the Rhine, over which 
the control of the riparian owners has been to some 
extent modified, in order that they may be available as 
thoroughfares for the different nations which touch 
them at different points. By the proposed Treaty not 
only is the international character of these rivers 
emphasized, and in the case of the Danube extended 
from its old limit, the Iron Gates, on the old eastern 
frontier of Hungary, right up to Ulm in Bavaria; but 
three other large rivers are internationalised. These 
are the Elbe, with its affluent the Ultava, up to Prague ; 
the Oder, up to a point which lies within the proposed 
Polish frontier in Silesia ; and the Niemen, up to Grodno. 
The Allies also stipulate for Germany’s consent if it 
should within 25 years be decided to construct a deep- 
draught Rhine-Danube canal, or if within the same 
period Belgium decides to construct a Rhine-Meuse 
canal. The Rhine-Danube canal may have a very 
important commercial future ; even before the war we 
believe that an appreciable part of the Rumanian wheat 
export to Western Europe went by that route, poor 
as the connection then was and is. The Meuse is a river 
whose canalisation up to Liége is long overdue, but has 
hitherto been prevented by the obstructive attitude of 
Holland. If Belgium’s big friends can induce Holland 
to abandon this attitude they will do her a good 
service, and the construction of the Rhine-Meuse canal 
wouldconveniently follow. The Treaty’s great scheme of 
waterways, complemented as they are by important 
railway proposals with a like object, should do a great 
deal to bring Central Europe to the seaboard and the 
seaboard to Central Europe. England and America 
will gain thereby, as well as Bohemia, Rumania, and 
Poland. 





The situation in Russia remains as obscure as ever. 
Messages from Omsk report that Admiral Kolchak’s 
troops are steadily continuing their victorious advance, 
and are approaching the Volga. Meanwhile, the Finnish 
movement towards Petrograd appears to have been 
repulsed and driven back; while in South Russia the 
Bolshevik forces are everywhere supreme, and General 
Denikin’s army, wedged between the Georgians and the 
Bolsheviks, and suffering from serious internal decay, 
can hardly be regarded any longer, in spite of its British 
uniforms and British munitions, as a serious factor in 
the situation. As for the Archangel campaign, there 
appears to be no likelihood of serious developments ; 
the Bolshevik attacks which have all been repulsed are 
reported to have been very badly conducted. Clearly it 
is the Kolchak movement which governs the situation. 
On its failure or success in the course of the next month 
or two depends the attitude of the rest of the world 
towards the Soviet Government. If it succeeds the 
Russian problem will be assumed—rashly, we fancy— 
to have been solved. If it fails, a new policy will 
obviously have to be adopted all round. Progress with 
the Nansen feeding scheme seems to have been deliber- 
ately delayed. The terms of the offer were conveyed by 
courier instead of by wire, on the alleged ground that 
to telegraph direct to Lenin would come dangerously 
near recognition of his authority to speak for Russia. 
Inept as the Western Governments have been in their 
dealings with the Bolshevist, this explanation is really 
too childish to be accepted. The truth, we suppose, 
is that delay of any sort is welcome to those who expect 
Kolchak to be in Moscow within a few weeks. 

* * * 


The situation on the Afghan frontier of India will 
remain anxious until the new Amir shows his hand. 
The serious feature about the “ invasion of India,” 
which has taken place west of the Khyber Pass, is that 
Afghan regular troops took part in it. Does the Amir 
sanction their incursion, and is he intending to follow 
it up? His answer to the Indian Government’s Note 
may show. Rumours that he intended to reverse his 
father’s pro-British policy had been circulating for 
some time before these latest events. The white garrison 
at present in India is none too numerous for coping with 
additional frontier work. But it has a powerful new 
auxiliary in the aeroplane, whose 1'emarkable efficacy 
in Indian hill-fighting has been one of the discoveries 
of recent years. It is fortunate, irom the military 
standpoint, that the Afghan stirring, like the disorders 
in Egypt and in the Punjab, has cone after and not 
during the war. If, however, we smppose that one 
element, at least, in all three movements has been an 
Ottoman propaganda, designed to influence indirectly 
the pending decisions of the Peace Conference about 
Constantinople and the worldly status of the Khalif, 
then their timing may not appear so misjudged or so 
purposeless after all. 

a * * 

We are very glad that the case for the n ationalisation 
of the coal mines does not rest on Mr. Ro bert Smillie’s 
capacity to conduct a relevant cross-examination. 
Most of Mr. Smillie’s questions to Lord Durk am on Wed- 
nesday were childish and off the point; at best his 
disquisitions on the views of Coke and. Blaclustone about 
absolute legal property in land were the kind af pedantry 
that we prefer to leave to the other side, He would 
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have done better to ask questions bearing directly on 
the present control of mines and their products. We 
suppose it is the result of having had in the earlier 
sittings of the Commission too easy a time with the 
colliery owners. At all events, Mr. Smillie’s conduct of 
his examination resulted in a coalowner getting the 
first score off the miners’ representatives that had yet 
been registered. A somewhat similar catechism of the 
Duke of Northumberland on Thursday was scarcely 
more successful; and we are not surprised that the 
Chairman should at last have felt called on to remark 
that if these lines were pursued the report would not be 
out this century. The case for nationalisation is over- 
whelmingly strong, and it has impressed the public ;_ it 
would be a pity to allow its opponents to win the last 
round in what is virtually a public debate—even though 
the ultimate result may not be affected. 
* * * 

The points of greatest importance to the public in 
the Food Controller's survey of the year were not those 
referring to the vast trading operations of the depart- 
ment, interesting as they were, but the indications as to 
future prices and the relaxation of control. Mr. 
Clynes expressed the view that the Ministry of Food 
ought to have been formed in the first year of the war. 
Mr. Roberts must meet the challenge as to whether its 
gradual, or rapid, disbandment is going to mean the 
return of the profiteer, with his hands freed for the 
complete exploitation of a world in want. In regard 
to the facts of the moment Mr. Roberts was misleading. 
Figures in reference to milk, fish, meat and other daily 
supplies need to be skilfully manipulated if the workman 
and his wife are to be convinced that the household 
‘budget shows, or should show, a saving of four shillings 
a week, as predicted by the Prime Minister two months 
ago. Again, referring to the reopening of the world’s 
markets, the Food Controller warned us that food 
prices in this country would be subject to the influence 
of world prices. It is not quite clear what Mr. Roberts 
had in mind in this connection—whether, for instance, 
he was implying that the reopening of Europe would 
make it impossible to continue the national control of 
prices as a part of the world rationing with which we are 
confronted as a necessity of the immediate future. But 
in any case, if prices are not to come down until next 
harvest, what has Mr. Roberts to say to the heavy 
reduction in the excess profits tax, which is the most 
striking feature of Mr. Chamberlain’s stop-gap Budget ? 


* * * 


The recent series of flying accidents has led to the 
usual mechanical comments in the Press to the effect 
that these disasters only occur when airmen do “ stunts ”’ 
and that ordinary flying is now as safe as motoring to 
Brighton. As a fact, most of the recent accidents have 
had nothing whatever to do with “stunts”; their 
victims have only been doing what every airman must 
do every time he goes up. It is true that an airman’s 
life is now immensely longer than it was: both design 
and fabrication have been immensely improved, and the 
flying art has been greatly developed. But, pending 
inventions not yet thought of, landing and getting off 
remain difficult, and all flying has its risks. We do not 
Suggest that persons interested in the aeroplane industry 
deliberately put abroad the idea that flying is now no 
more dangerous than roller-skating; but it is just as 


well that the flying boom which we are clearly in for 
should not be stimulated by misconceptions. Journalists 


should be more careful. 
x * * 


The French Eight Hours Act, which became law on 
the 28rd of last month, is an interesting document, 
and in many ways a considerable advance upon the 
existing French factory law; but if our Government 
intends to use it as a model for its promised Eight 
Hours Bill, there are several points on which it could 
be greatly improved. The good points about the Act 
are briefly these. The working hours are limited to 
eight in any one day, or forty-eight in any one week, 
or an equivalent limitation in the case of longer periods. 
This gets over the difficulty of seasonal trades, or trades 
in which a fixed working day is impracticable. It is 
also provided that this reduction in the working hours 
shall not in any case be a determining cause in the 
reduction of wages, and that even if an agreement to 
the contrary has been reached, it shall be null and void. 
A further very interesting clause stipulates that if any 
part of the Act is found to violate any international 
agreement it shall immediately be revised. The gravest 
omission in the Act is the absence of any provision 
dealing with overtime; it is not clear from the terms 
whether overtime is to be absolutely prohibited—in 
which case the Act would become a dead letter in France 
or any other country—or whether it is regulated in 
any way. It is to be hoped that any Bill drafted in 
this country will make provision both for the limitation 
of overtime and for increased pay when overtime is 
worked. To prohibit overtime is foolish and useless ; 
but if it is not regulated there is serious danger of an 
Hours Act becoming a dead letter. The clauses defining 
the scope of the Act might also be clearer. The great 
difficulty of any such general Act is to find a definition 
of employment which will cover everybody without 
bringing under it persons like artists and musicians, who 
would find themselves very uncomfortably placed under 
an Act limiting their hours of work; but the French 
phrase, “‘in industrial or commercial establishments,” 
seems to err on the side of narrowness, although it does 
well in including religious and charitable institutions, 
which are often the worst offenders in this respect, 
Obviously, for instance, it excludes agriculture. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The outstanding 
event of the past week is the arrival in Ireland of the 
three delegates of the Irish Race Convention of America. 
Both in virtue of what they represent and of their own 
position in American public life, this visit is very 
significant. Accompanied by President de Valera and 
his principal colleagues, and using motor-cars decorated 
with the Stars and Stripes and the Irish Republic 
tricolour, they have been making a triumphal progress 
through various parts of the country. They have very 
frankly avowed their desire to help in giving the blessing 
of republican institutions to the land of their fathers. 
It is said that they are here with the cordial approval 
of President Wilson and of Mr. Lloyd George, that the 
latter is to receive them on their return to Paris, and 
that he is prepared to give facilities to the delegates 
appointed to the Peace Conference by the Irish Repub- 
lican Government. Whether this last statement is true 
may, I think, well be questioned. But, at any rate, 
it is quite consistent with that line of pees to which 
alone the Government has steadily adhered—that of 


turning us all into “ Sinn Feiners,” whether we like it 
or not. 
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THE PEACE 


S it a good peace or a bad peace? That is the 
I question which millions of people throughout the 
Allied countries are asking themselves and are 
finding it very difficult to answer. For indeed there 
is no simple answer. It might so easily have been 
worse ; it might so obviously be bettered. We should 
certainly hesitate to describe it as a good peace on the 
basis of the Draft that is now before the world, but it is 
a peace that has in it—in the role that is assigned to 
the League of Nations—the germs of the best peace 
that was ever made. We are dealing, of course, after 
all, not with the settled terms, but only with the Allies’ 
draft of them. The Germans have yet to say their 
word, and, as we have many times pointed out in these 
columns, they have still, crushed as they are, the power 
to speak and to make themselves listened to. There 
is a point beyond which the Allies, with all their armies 
and fleets intact, cannot dictate. And it is very signifi- 
cant of the character of some of the draft terms that 
large bodies of democratic opinion in all the Allied 
countries which have supported the war @ l’outrance 
are looking to Germany to insist on certain changes 
and are hoping that she will get her way. 

But this was only to be expected. It was incon- 
ceivable that an entirely satisfactory settlement should 
be drawn up by one side alone. For after all, whatever 
Germany’s crimes may have been, we cannot have a 
“ settlement ’—that is to say an arrangement which 
both parties sincerely, even if unwillingly, agree to 
accept—with Germany without consulting German 
opinion. And so far German opinion has not been con- 
sulted at all. However just the terms may seem to us, 
unless we can induce the German people to give a moral 
as well as a verbal assent to them we shall have failed ; 
the settlement will not last. That after all is the test, 
and the only test, that counts. What all Europe wants 
is a just peace; not merely for the sake of justice itself, 
but because injustice implies instability. The Allies’ 
draft terms have been drawn up and settled by a process 
in which justice was not and could not be the primary 
consideration. Over and over again it has happened 
in the course of the last four months that a good draft 
clause has had to make way for a worse owing to the 
strong pressure exerted by this delegate or that. Equally, 
of course, it has happened that bad clauses have been 
bettered. But the point is that the treaty as finally 
presented to the Germans only partially expresses the 
spirit of the Fourteen Points; and in many of its 
sections is the result not of the application of any 
political principle, but of a mere process of more or 
less crude bargaining. And as one of the parties to 
the ultimate bargain was necessarily excluded through- 
out, the compromises arrived at have not even the 
merit of disposing of the difficulties they deal with— 
which is the sole virtue of a political compromise. 

The bad points in the Draft Treaty are obvious 
enough. It is impossible to question the sheer justice 
of ‘“‘ making Germany pay,” but it is equally impossible 
to approve the wisdom of a scheme which proposes to 
make her pay tribute for such a period as thirty years. 
It is still worse that France should be permitted to 
continue the war—for it gmounts to no less—for fifteen 
years by a military occupation of the bridge-heads of 
the Rhine. But these are mistakes which will tend to 


right themselves through the normal operation of 
internal political forces in France itself. The demand 
for a real ending of the war will become irresistible. 
What is far more serious and less defensible is the pro- 


posed settlement of the Saar Valley problem. In view 
of the stringent general securities which France has 
insisted upon, there was and is no sufficient reason 
why the inhabitants of the Saar district should be 
divorced from the country which they regard as their 
fatherland and placed under an alien regime. The only 
explanation of the demand is that the French Govern- 
ment hopes so to be able to arrange matters as to 
secure eventually the definite annexation of this rich 
district to France; in short, that it is a piece of “ land- 
grabbing ”’ utterly at variance with both the terms and 
the spirit of the Fourteen Points. The proposed Polish 
settlement is scarcely more excusable. East Prussia 
is to be definitely severed from the rest of Germany and 
a million or so of Germans are to come under the sway 
of a civilisation lower than their own, of a people more- 
over which has never shown any capacity to govern 
itself, let alone anyone else. 

We cannot believe that a Treaty which embodies 
such terms as these can lead to a permanent settlement. 
If the Germans find themselves obliged to sign it as it 
stands, it will be upset and revised and revised again 
in the course of the next generation. Whether the 
League of Nations will prove to be strong enough to 
prevent these changes being accompanied by bloodshed 
remains to be seen; but the revisions themselves would 
appear to be inevitable. And it is to be observed that 
when the demand for revision comes the predominant 
democratic opinion of England and America will not 
so far as can be foreseen be on the side of the French 
or the Poles respectively. In insisting on her “‘ guaran- 
tees’ and thereby sacrificing the moral sympathy and 
support of the Anglo-Saxon democracies France is 
making a very big sacrifice indeed. 

But these criticisms, necessary as they are, should 
not be permitted to obscure the undeniable fact that 
the Draft Treaty as a whole rights far more injustices 
than it creates, heals many old sores in the body politic 
of Europe, and very definitely holds out the promise of 
a new and a better era in the history of the world. It 
is regrettable that the spirit of freedom and enlightened 
democracy has not prevailed at every point, but it is 
truly wonderful that it has achieved as much as it has. 
The rights of Belgium have been triumphantly vindi- 
cated and her independence established on a basis 
which can surely never be threatened by force again. 
The wrongs suffered by Denmark and France in 1864 
and 1870 have been righted; the peoples of Schleswig 
and Alsace-Lorraine return to the allegiance of their 
choice. The still greater wrong done more than a 
century ago to the Polish nation is now undone, and if 
a minor wrong has been committed in the process— 
well, it is a minor wrong. How many of us two years 
ago would have dared to hope that all the three separate 
fractions of the ancient Poland would so soon be re- 
united ? 

Moreover, there are the Sections of the Treaty which 
deal with the League of Nations and with Germany’s 
military and naval armaments, and which are so import- 
ant and so valuable as to outweigh far greater mistakes 
than any which the draftsmen have made. The main 
reason why democratic opinion, in England at any 
rate, during the past three years has so steadfastly 
supported the war and demanded nothing less than 
victory, even though Germany were willing to make 
peace on the basis of the status quo ante, was its realisation 
of the inevitable sequel to such a “ peace by under- 
standing.” The era of great armaments instead of 
ending would have only just begun. With a powerful 
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undefeated Germany still in existence compulsory 
military service would inevitably have become a per- 
manent feature of our national life and of that of the 
British Empire as a whole, whilst the burden of vastly 
increased naval armaments, indispensable for our 
protection against the German threat, would have been 
only less crushing than the burden of war itself. Our 
militarists would have been politically rehabilitated ; 
the case for the strongest measures of precaution 
would have been practically unanswerable. 

But the peace ends that prospect. The indispensable 
preliminary to the disarmament of Europe—namely 
the disarmament of Germany—has been carried out. 
The Germans may wish to demand from us guarantees 
that we too shall disarm in like measure, but the demand 
willbe superfluous. With the German Fleet utterly des- 
troyed and the German army reduced to the dimensions 
of a small voluntary force, no Government in this country 
will dare to attempt to defend large military or naval 
estimates. The reduction of German armaments will 
inevitably be followed by great reductions all through 
Europe. Victory made this possible; the terms of 
peace have made it certain. As for the League of 
Nations we need not rediscuss its functions and pros- 
pects here. It is enough to say that if the First Section 
of the Draft Treaty, containing the Covenant of the 
League, can be effectively put into operation, so as to 
fulfil all the hopes which have been reposed in it, the 
remaining Sections, with all their crudities and imperfec- 
tions and even injustices, are, after all, in comparison, 
of but minor account. 


THE WHITE TERROR IN 
FINLAND 


E have received a further communication from 
the representative of the Finnish Government. 
In view of the importance of the subject and 
for the greater convenience of our readers we print this 
communication below instead of in our correspondence 
columns, together with the detailed comments of our original 
correspondent. 
Savoy Hotel, W.C. 2. 
April 29th, 1919. 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Srtr,—I am now in a position to deal at some length with 
the charges of atrocities which you have brought against the 
legal Finnish Government. Before I do so, may I say a word 
or two on certain points raised in the note which you have 
appended to my letter of April 23rd? In spite of your con- 
testing it, it is undoubtedly the fact that the White Govern- 
ment halds its mandate from the representatives of the 
Finnish nation Tegally elected on the widest possible basis. 
This mandate-was-given-by the majority of the Diet, at its 
full complement, in November, 1917, and has been re- 
confirmed (save for changes of personnel and orientation of 
foreign policy) by the majority of the Diet elected on March Ist 
and 2nd of this year. Surely you do not contend that a Gov- 
ernment cannot be regarded as parliamentary unless elected 
by a unanimous chamber? Then, as regards the “‘ White 
Guards,” these were formed in exercise of the undoubted 
right of every Government to raise forces for the main- 
tenance of legal order—a right, moreover, confirmed by the 
vote of the Finnish Diet in 1917, again at its full complement. 
I do not see why you should object to the military forces of 
the legal Finnish Government as such, seeing that I have 
never known you to take any exception in principle, to, say, 
the “ White Guards” of Sir Douglas Haig and Marshal Foch. 

But to return to the article which contains the major 
part of your charges against the Government of Finland. 
As regards the number of Red prisoners shot by the Govern- 
ment troops, I am officially informed that the figures 


which you give are false. You simply echo the figures circu- 
lated by the Bolsheviks in Finland. I will not weary your 
readers with a tabulated statement of all the figures, but 
just mention, for example, that whilst the Bolshevik figures 
for the cities of Kotka and Fredrikshamn are, respectively, 
1,200 and 269, the correct ones are 168 and 22—regrettable 
enough figures, but unavoidable in a civil war, where one 
side had made itself guilty of such unheard-of cruelties as 
the Red—cruelties which can be proved, and which I see 
you do not attempt to disprove, except for the innuendo 
that “‘some of the most widely accepted stories ‘ 
are almost certainly inventions without any foundation.” 


Then, as regards the prison camps. It is unfortunately 
true that in some of the camps the figures of mortality were 
very high; but it was not the Red prisoners only who were 
starving in Finland—the whole of Finland was starving, 
and the food rations of the prisoners were, in point of fact, 
absolutely the same as those of the average Finn. The task 
of improvising a series of prisoners’ camps in a country 
starving and almost without any stores of drugs and medicine 
was one which one might indeed have despaired of coping 
with, but your horrible suggestion that a method of star- 
vation was deliberately adopted by the Government is 
one which I feel it beneath my dignity even to repudiate. 
From previous starvation as well as from association with 
disease-infected Russian troops, many of the Red prisoners 
were possessed of a very limited stamina, and this is a fact 
which should also be borne in mind in judging the figures 
of the mortality in the prison camps. And this a 
varied besides considerably ; thus in five prison camps with 
14,516 prisoners, 201 died from May to August. 

I come now to your charges against the tribunals before 
which the Red prisoners were tried. So far from its being 
the case that “they consisted mainly of lay bourgeois 
persons animated explicably enough by the most violent 
spirit of revenge and class hatred, untempered by any 
knowledge of or respect for the principles of law and equity,” 
what happened was this. When the rebellion was suppressed 
special tribunals were set up, each composed of five assessors, 
two being men of legal training and one a military officer. 
This was done in order to expedite the proceedings and not 
keep the accused in prison longer than could be helped. 
The tribunals had to follow the provisions of the general 
Penal Code, but in order to enable them to deal with the 
prisoners with greater leniency, the Diet in the spring of 
1918 passed a law on conditional sentence—what the French 
call condemnation correctionelle—a reform in our penal 
system which had long been contemplated and now hurriedly 
adopted for the benefit of the prisoners. The effect hereof 
was that as early as at the end of August—four months after 
the rebellion—50,000 prisoners could be released; several 
thousands have had the benefit of the amnesty issued on 
October 30th and December 7th last year; in March four 
Bolshevik ex-members of the Diet, sentenced to eight years’ 
imprisonment, were amnestied by the Regent, not | still 
further measures of amnesty are under consideration. 
Altogether 184 death sentences were pronounced by the 
first instance tribunals, but 125 have either by the higher 
tribunal or through the aforesaid acts of amnesty been 
commuted to imprisonment for life or for fixed periods. 
Thus only 59 have been actually executed. In support of 
your theory of the White terror you make the statement, 
which I can only describe as preposterous, that out of about 
90,000 prisoners 30,000 are dead. It is, as I mentioned 
before, regrettably enough true that many prisoners have 
died of disease, but, whilst final statistics are not yet avail- 
able, it can be stated with confidence that the roll of deaths 
is nothing like what you state it to be. And so far from the 
Red terror having destroyed only 1,000 lives, it is an estab- 
lished fact that the Reds shot and murdered over 6,000 

rsons. 

With great rhetorical effect you wind up your indictment 
of the parliamentary Finnish Government by stating that as 
late as February, 1919—that is, under the enlightened 
and pro-Ally regime of General Mannerheim—it was syste- 
matically employing torture as a meansof extracting evidence 
from its prisoners; and you give lurid details as to the 
practices of the new Finnish Torquemadas, notably the 
use of an electric cable whip. In all this there is no truth 
whatever, generally and specifically. 

One word more. In the note you have appended to my 
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previous letter you repudiate the suggestion that you have 
taken sides with Bolshevism in Finland. I beg to remind 
you that in your issue of April 19th, p. 62, you describe the 
‘‘ White Terror ” as having been ‘“ both in point of its dimen- 
sions and of its cool deliberation infinitely more atrocious 
than the Red”; and in your issue of April 26th, p. 84, you 
refer in the same breath to the ‘ White Terror” and the 
Armenian massacres. I appeal—I will not say to any 
fair-minded person, but to any person in his senses—and ask, 
Is this not taking sides ?—Your obedient servant, 
OsstAN DONNER, 
The Delegate of the Government of Finland. 


As regards ‘the remarks which Mr. Donner addresses to 
ourselves in the first paragraph of his letter, we need only 
repeat—what indeed Mr. Donner does not deny—that the 
White Government which has been in powerin Finland during 
the past year has held its mandate from the majority of a 
Diet from which 47 per cent. of the legally elected members 
were forcibly excluded. To be entitled to be called “ parlia- 
mentary,” a Government must command a majority in a 
full Diet, not in such a rump as has sat in Helsingfors from 
May, 1918, until March of this year. Does Mr. Donner 
maintain that if all the elected members of the Diet had 
been present the Government could have secured a majority 
for its pro-German monarchical policy of last summer and 
autumn? And if not, what becomes of his claim that it 
was a “ parliamentary” Government? As for its alleged 
new ‘‘ mandate,” obtained in March, 1919, there appears 
to be a good deal of doubt, to say the least, whether it will 
survive in the new Diet without some very radical changes 
in its composition. Moreover, the Diet itself, owing to the 
disfranchisement of a large section of the working class, 
cannot claim to be a representative assembly as that term 
is understood in Western Europe. According to all the 
available indications a Diet representative of the whole people 
of Finland at this moment would almost certainly be a 
Socialist Diet. 

As for the ‘‘ White Guards,” they are a purely party organ- 
isation, recruited exclusively from the ‘ White” classes. 
They may be comparable to the Ulster Volunteers, but they 
have obviously nothing whatever in common with the 
national armies led by Sir Douglas Haig and Marshal Foch 
with which Mr. Donner so grotesquely compares them. 
There does indeed exist in Finland alongside of, but entirely 
separate from, the “ White Guards” a national army 
recruited in the ordinary way from all sections of the popu- 
lation, but according to our information its temper is such 
that the Government cannot rely on it, and have even con- 
sidered the question of reducing its strength so as to ensure 
the predominance of the essentially unconstitutional ‘‘ White 
Guards.” 

The contributor of the original article published in these 
columns on April 19th writes : 

I must take Mr. Donner’s points in turn. He declares 
that all the figures which I gave as to the shooting of Red 
prisoners are false; and then he quotes two figures which I 
did not give and which I know nothing about and purports 
to correct them. I did not mention the shootings at Kotka 
at all, but if I had done so I should have given them as 300, 
not 1,200, the former being the figure I have got in my notes. 
I have no figure for Fredrikshamn. It is hardly to the 
point for Mr. Donner to quote ‘“ Bolshevik” figures and 
then declare them to be false; for my figures were not 
derived from Bolshevik sources—as the example of Kotka 
shows. Why does not Mr. Donner deal with the figures 
which I did mention? In any case, even if the figures 
which Mr. Donner gives are correct, they would mean that 
some thousands of prisoners were shot by the Whites without 
even any pretence of atrial. The total figure I gave for these 
preliminary executions was ‘‘ between 15,000 and 20,000.” 
That figure is based on careful inquiries and estimates, and 
I ech (ser to stand by it and to assert that if a proper 
offici aaeny aie foo Soe 3 ben bon exieaed) & SHE be 
found to be correct. I would only stipulate that the com- 
mission of inquiry should include Dr. Holsti, the new 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, and ex-Senator Tanner, the 


leader of the Social Democratic party, who took no part in 
the Red Revolution and has never been accused of Bolshevik 
tendencies. 

As regards the prison camps, Mr. Donner may consider it 
beneath his dignity to repudiate the suggestion that star- 
vation was adopted by the Government as a deliberate 
i this remains, however, the only possible conclusion 
rom the facts. Again Mr. Donner quotes figures I did not 
refer to and know nothing about, and ignores the figures I 
gave. I said that “in one camp alone at Ekenas, out of 
about 7,500 prisoners (all adults under 50 years of age), 
2,851 died in four months (only about 10 per cent. of these 
deaths being possibly attributable to disease).”” That is a 
precise statement. If Mr. Donner does not deny it, is it 
not because he cannot ? It happens as regards Ekenas that 
an official medical report by one of the most distinguished 
doctors in Finland (a‘“‘ White,” of course) came into the hands 
of M. Branting in Stockholm and was published in his paper, 
the Socialdemocraten, in August last year. Does Mr. Donner 
wish me to quote that report ? I will quote one sentence ; 

In any case, the death-rate, namely, 42 per thousand per week, 
is unheard of, and a corresponding figure can hardly have occurred 
even in the prisons of the Tsardom; or if such a figure ever was 
reached, it was due to some contagious disease such as cholera or 
smallpox, not to the treatment of the prisoners, however unhy- 
gienic. 

I am aware that Mr. Donner was not in Finland in 1918, 
and has neither any first-hand information nor any personal 
responsibility regarding what took place. It is possible 
even that he believes he is speaking the truth when he 
declares on the authority of the Finnish Government that 
“the food rations of the prisoners were absolutely the same 
as those of the average Finn.”” The statement is, however, 
a simple lie, as everybody in Finland knows. Mr. Donner 
may believe it ; the neople who gave it him did not. Here 
again I hold to my figures. The number of prisoners who 
died between June and October, 1918, of hunger and thirst— 
with the full knowledge of the White Government—*“ cannot 
have been less than 13,000.” If the Finnish Government 
wishes to challenge that estimate, let it publish the official 
medical reports and statistics which are in its possession. 

I will not follow Mr. Doaner into the question of the 
special tribunals before which the Red prisoners were tried. 
He quotes a statement of mine and then confirms it by 
admitting that only two in five of the judges had any 
training in the principles of law or equity. Certainly the 
proceedings of these tribunals were expeditious. I can give 
examples, if he wishes, based solely on official minutes, copies 
of which are in my possession, to show that their methods 
were not based on apy civilised “Penal Code,” but were, 
as I said in my article, ‘“ as complete a travesty of justice as 
those of any revolutionary tribunal under Robespierre or 
Lenin.” 

As to the number of persons “murdered” by the Reds, 
Mr. Donner mentions 6,000 as an “established fact.’ I had 
the advantage of listening to a discussion on this point 
between two or three “‘ White” leaders in an ante-room of 
the Diet in Helsingfors three months ago. The highest 
figure mentioned there was 3,000, the lowest 1,000. I might 
reasonably have taken the lowest on such authority, but in 
point of fact my figure of 1,000 was not based on this con- 
versation at all, but on a book called The Red Rebellion in 
Finland in 1918, compiled by Dr. Henning Séderhjelm from 
official documents, published under the auspices of the 
Government and widely circulated in Scandinavia through 
the propaganda organisation of the ‘‘ Whites.” Dr. Séder- 
hjelm declares that the number cannot be accurately deter- 
mined, but “‘ certainly exceeded one thousand.” e then 

roceeds to give figures totalling only 624, with details 
indicating that some proportion at any rate even of these 
were not “murders,” but “casualties.” However, the 
point is not very important, and I can leave Mr. Donner 
to settle his ‘‘ established fact” with Dr. Séderhjelm. 

Finally, as regards the flogging of male and female 
prisoners with a view to forcing them to give evidence, 
which was going on as late as February, 1919. Mr. Donner 
contents himself with a simple denial, which to anyone who 
knows anything of the Finnish Government (1918-19)— 

bably the most corrupt (ask any Swedish business man 


pro 
who had dealings with it!) and unscrupulous Government 
in Europe—will carry no weight whatever. The Social 


Democrat, a Socialist (anti-Bolshevik) daily newspaper 
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published in Helsingfors, printed on January 20th, 1918, an 
article giving full particulars of half-a-dozen of these floggings 
with all relevant details, dates, names, places, ete. It 
challenged the Government either to prosecute it for pub- 
lishing falsehoods or else to dismiss and punish the officials 
concerned in the torture. No official notice was taken of 
this article, and not a single White newspaper even referred 
to it—at any rate, during the three following weeks. It is 
inconceivable, to a Western mind at all events, that such a 
charge, if untrue, should be left unanswered for 24 hours. 
Imagine the effect on the already deeply embittered working 
class—and within a month of the elections! But I have 
other evidence; for I have seen the original dirty scraps 
of paper, smuggled out of the prisons in the lining of women’s 
dresses, which conveyed the information to the outside 
world, in some cases begging that it should not be used 
until those whom it concerned were out of the clutches of the 
authorities. Such requests were, of course, observed, or 
the information published would have been more voluminous. 

On the whole, I think [ may leave your readers to judge 
what Mr. Donner’s denials are worth. But I should like 
to repeat that I make no charge against Mr. Donner’s 
personal good faith; I am sure that the truth is not 
known to him 


SITTING ON THE SAFETY-VALVE 


N March of this year, when a general industrial crisis 
seemed to be imminent, the Prime Minister summoned 

a great Industrial Conference of Employers and Trade 
Unionists in all industries and occupations. He appeared 
in person and spoke passionately to the Conference con- 
cerning the seriousness of the situation. He urged the 
two sides to get together and with all speed to formulate 
their proposals for dealing with the situation, giving them 
to understand that the Government would be only too glad 
to adopt any measures upon which they might agree. Both 
parties took him at his word. They appointed a Provisional 
Joint Committee which sat for several weeks almost con- 
tinuously, and presented with exemplary speed the Report 
which has already been widely circulated. A Conference 
with the full body of employers and Trade Unionists was 
then arranged for the purpose of hearing the Government’s 
reply to the Report and of determining upon further action. 

This Conference was an occasion of considerable dis- 
appointment to those who had built high hopes upon the 
Report, for the Government came to it entirely unprepared 
with any answer or intimation of its willingness to proceed 
with the legislation necessary to give effect to the Committee’s 
proposals. The Conference thereupon passed a resolution 
postponing the acceptance of the Report until the Govern- 
ment had clearly intimated its attitude towards it. The 
reason given for the delay was the Prime Minister’s absence 
in Paris, and, in view of this, it was agreed that the Pro- 
visional Committee should remain in being, and that the 
Government should convey its answer to the Committee 
at the earliest possible moment. 

In pursuance of this decision, a meeting was held on May 
Ist to hear the Government's full reply. This took the 
form of a letter from Mr. Lloyd George, supplemented by a 
statement by the Minister of Labour. It is certainly 
not too much to say that both employers and Trade Unionists 
left this meeting far more disappointed than they had been 
at the earlier Conference. For Mr. Lloyd George’s letter, 
although it sounded very well and read very well in the 
newspapers, was far indeed from giving the Joint Com- 
mittee what they had asked for, or from incorporating the 
recommendations contained in the Report. It promised 
an Eight Hours’ Bill, but it plainly hinted at limitations and 
exemptions going far beyond those contemplated by the 
Committee. It gave no promise at all on the question of 
unemployment, which was dealt with in several of the 
recommendations. It made no reference to recognition, 
which employers and Trade Unionists had agreed should 
be universally conceded ; though recognition is a very pressing 


issue among Government employees at the present time. 
And, lastly, it entirely failed to meet the Committee's 
proposal for the universal minimum wage, and made no 
promise of early legislation thereon. No doubt the Prime 
Minister did welcome the proposal to form a National 
Industrial Council, but he apparently overlooked the fact 
that the willingness of the parties to proceed with its forma- 
tion depends on the willingness of the Government to accept 
their concrete proposals. 

The result of this evasion of vital issiwes was that the two 
sides of the Committee went away sorrowful to consider 
their position. They had been appointed in a great hurry 
and told to report at once: they had done their work at 
considerable personal inconvenience, and they had suc- 
ceeded, after three weeks’ labour, in presenting a unanimous 
report on every point dealt with. They had looked forward 
confidently to the immediate acceptance of their recom- 
mendations by the Government, and to the continuance of 
the work which they had begun by the National Industrial 
Council, whose establishment they recommended. Instead, 
they were met with a reply which they generally regarded 
as falling far below the standard which their proposals had 
set up. 

It can hardly be wondered at if they drew their own con- 
clusions from the change of attitude on the part of the 
Government. They said to themselves, we may imagine, 
that the Government had been anxious enough to set 
them to work and to throw responsibility upon them when 
an industrial catastrophe seemed to be threatening. But 
in the meantime a temporary calm has descended upon the 
waters of industry, and the industrial question has therefore 
lost some of its urgency in the eyes of the Government. 
It is, unfortunately, the fact that the experience of the 
workers has taught them again and again that the remedial 
measures secured from Governments are as a rule strictly 
in proportion to the pressure applied. 

If this is the attitude of the Government on the present 
occasion, a great opportunity is being wantonly thrown 
away. It was a source of general surprise and congratula- 
tion when so representative a Joint Committee of employers 
and workmen succeeded in presenting an unanimous report, 
including such recommendations as the universal 48 hours 
week, the universal application of the minimum wage, and 
the universal extension of Trade Union recognition. And it 
was a considerable step forward to secure general agreement 
on the formation of a permanent National Industrial Council. 
Advantage ought to have been taken at once of this extra- 
ordinarily favourable situation: the necessary legislation 
ought to have been at once agreed to by the Government, 
and every inducement ought to have been given to those 
concerned to go on with their good work. Of course, the 
blame for the present situation may rest more upon the 
departments which have instructed the Prime Minister 
than on Mr. Lloyd George himself, but however that may be, 
the Government cannot escape the liability. 

Moreover, the refusal of the Government to take prompt 
and effective action upon the Report reveals a quite ex- 
traordinary failure to understand the real position of affairs 
in this country. There is certainly a temporary lull in 
industrial unrest, following upon the settlements arrived at 
by the miners, railwaymen, and transport workers, but there 
could be no greater mistake than to suppose that the unrest 
has blown, or is blowing, over. If the Government knew 
anything of the temper of the country, it would know that 
bitter dissatisfaction prevails in practically every industry, 
and that the policy of the Government has so far only 
deepened that feeling and increased the suspicions of Labour. 
It is certain that, unless some big step can be taken to 
restore the confidence of Labour, the industrial crisis will 
recur at an early date in a far more serious form. 

Of course, the causes of unrest go far deeper than the 
immediate and partial remedies suggested by the Industrial 
Conference Committee. That fact was made perfectly 
plain in the separate Memorandum submitted by the 
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Trade Union representatives and printed as an Appendix 
to the Report. The fundamental causes of unrest lie in the 
profit-making system itself, and will not be removed even 
if the fullest advantage is taken of whatever measure 
of agreement can be secured on particular issues. Never- 
theless, it is undeniably important that unrest should take 
one shape rather than another, and that the workers should 
be led, as far as possible, to seek to remedy their grievances 
by methods which are not catastrophic or anarchic. Whether 
they will do so or not depends upon the response which they 
secure when they and their leaders do proceed along constitu- 
tional lines. As long as they have some hope that they 
have not been forgotten or ignored, they will do their best 
to work without violence or dislocation of industry ; but, 
if their present conviction that they are being played with 
is allowed to deepen, we must not assume that this country 
will continue to be immune even from the most violent 
manifestations of labour unrest. 

There are many who hold that the Industrial Conference 
as a whole is, after all, rather small beer, and that it counts 
for little beside the big events which are preparing in the 
more spectacular work of the Coal Commission. This may 
be true up to a point, but it must be remembered that, if 
the eight hours day, recognition and the legal minimum wage 
mean little to-day to the workers in the well-organised 
industries, they still mean a very great deal to millions of 
workers who have not equipped themselves with efficient 
Trade Union protection. Sweated industries still exist in 
large numbers, and are being recreated as the workers 
pass back from the war trades to those of peace. Overwork 
and long hours of labour still prevail in many occupations, 
and recognition of Trade Unionism is still far from being 
generally established, either in public or in private employ- 
ment. The Industrial Conference Report was meant to 
help the bottom dog, and its acceptance would have been 
generally welcomed the more readily on that ground. It 
does not obviate the necessity for larger and more compre- 
hensive measures, but it is an earnest of more to follow. 

The unsatisfactory result of the present situation is that 
the Trade Unions and the employers have jointly refused to 
proceed with the Report until they receive a satisfactory 
reply from the Government, and that the formation of 
the National Industrial Council, as well as the suggested 
legislation, is therefore indefinitely postponed. It is a 
lamentable waste of time after so much haste in the initial 
stages, and it is the more lamentable because France has 
already succeeded in passing an Eight Hours Act, while we 
are still vaguely talking about getting one drafted. We would 
most strongly press upon the Government the necessity 
of an immediate acceptance of the Report, in the letter as 
well as in the “ spirit,” which is in such cases notoriously 
elusive. Our prospects of reconstruction in industry are 
not so bright that we can afford to throw away chances when 
they are offered, and a Report unanimously agreed to by 
sixty representative employers and Trade Unionists, and 
ratified by a big Conference drawn from both sides, is a 
chance in these days of quite exceptional character. 


CETTE AND THE SWISS FLEET 


F the “ question of Cette” one hears much in the 
South of France, particularly in the newspapers 
of the departments of Gard and l’Hérault. This 

town “‘ with its glistening houses white ” is without artistic 
interest, and has been left unvisited by the tourist (who 
passes thereby on the railway to Spain), though it provided 
the theme for Matthew Arnold’s stanzas of mournful beauty, 
A Southern Night. For hinterland it has that country from 
Nimes to Montpellier, from Montpellier to Bézieres, plains 
and low hills, which is said to be the richest in Europe. In 
the first instance, however, the place owed its wealth to 
imports rather than to exports ; for a century it received the 


wines of Spain and of Italy; its importance has remained 
purely industrial, that of a port upon the Gulf of Lyons, the 
shores of which are famous chiefly for their Dead Cities, left 
by the receding sea, among the salt lakes or étangs that are 
the distinguishing features of this coast line. Cette is built 
upon an all-but-island, connected with the mainland by a 
jetty, and while on the one side of this jetty lies an étang, the 
great étang of Thau, against the other the waves of the 
Mediterranean still break and provide easy conditions of 
navigation. 

It is an economic “ after the war” question. In recent 
years Cette had lost somewhat in wealth, and this town of 
37,000 inhabitants showed no sign of becoming even a modest 
rival of Barcelona, or, on the far side of the gulf, of Marseilles. 
Then the war brought an unexpected piece of good fortune. 
For it was determined by a convention of the belligerents 
that Cette should be put to use for the revictualling of Swit- 
zerland; all American goods destined for the Helvetian 
republic were to be disembarked here and then carried to 
Geneva over French railways. Exporters benefited greatly 
by the increased traffic at the port, and merchants profited 
by the purchase of American goods and their resale to 
Switzerland. So Cette won the name of the Swiss port, and 
its people improvised the formula, ‘‘ Let France in the 
future be the bridgehead of America in Europe.” 

It is now being debated whether Cette is to retain its 
position of a Swiss port after the war, and the question is not 
without general interest. Thus from the debate emerges 
the picturesque fact that Switzerland has decided to pur- 
chase a fleet, if not to become a “ maritime power.” She 
has applied to the Peace Conference for a port of tether for 
her ships, and the Cettoise naturally urge that the role which 
their town played during the war determines where the 
choice must fall. Marseilles, Nantes and Genoa are, how- 
ever, competitors for the position. Delegates from the 
Atlantic ports travelled to Geneva and conferred with the 
Council of State on the subject of Switzerland’s urgent need 
of a mercantile marine, and the eagerness with which the 
people of Nantes would provide a free zone and build special 
quays for Swiss commerce. At the same time an Italian 
mission visited France with an eye to this same question of 
Swiss-American trade. It was well received; for are not 
the French and Italians allies? And what could be more 
proper than the Italian desire to promote the interests of 
the port of Genoa? It is, however, admitted that at the 
outset of the war Genoa, from one cause or another, failed to 
meet the Swiss requirements of a port, a failure which led 
to the successful installation at Cette. ‘“‘ When,” writes 
La Nuova Autologia, ‘ at the outset of the war the ports of 
the Baltic, the North Sea, and the Adriatic lost their security, 
Switzerland proposed that Genoa should be, in respect of 
Savona, its port of unlading, and adequate fixtures were to 
be established there. After economic inquiry Switzerland 
discovered that the conditions at Genoa were insufficient, 
and she installed herself in neighbouring France, at Cette, 
at a greater distance from Geneva.” In the circumstances 
Cette will continue to assert its post-war claims, and it can 
do so without scruples. For many German pickings remain 
to be distributed, and, under God and the League of Nations, 
Genoa should be amply provided for in due course: a point 
of view in regard to the League which, if not that of President 
Wilson, nor yet that which will prevail, is yet far from being 
a mere expression of provincial scepticism. 

Now, should the project take effect, there will not be, in 
the case of Cette, any need for disturbing the ordinary busi- 
ness of the port; for, to be precise, “Cette will not become 
a Swiss port, but a Swiss port will be annexed to the port of 
Cette ”—thus the Cettois express their view of the project. 
The particular physiognomy of the coast of the Gulf of 
Lyons—the subject of many a volume, and to which so much 
of the past history of Languedoc and Provence may be 
referred—comes here into play. A principal character of 
the Gulf is a double shore, one beyond the other, the inner 
modern, the outer ancient, on the latter of which are situated 
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dead cities like Aiguesmortes—once the scene of departure 
for the Crusades—and other ports formerly important, but 
now fallen to the estate of little fishing villages upon the 
étangs. Between the two shores, then, stretch out a series 
of salt lakes which will in long process of time be transformed 
into lagoons and filled with the alluvial discharge of the 
rivers of Provence. The étangs are connected with the sea 
by canals cut through the outer shore, which is indeed but a 
narrow strip of sand—conditions which, it is urged, exactly 
fit the situation caused by the proposal of a Swiss flotilla. 
On the étang of those to the south-west of Cette Switzerland 
may, so to speak, feel “‘ at home” on a corner of French 
soil; she will have “a window on the sea, where she can 
organise her affairs in complete liberty.” 
N. M. 


FROM A MOSCOW DIARY 


February 13th, 1919. 


DRANK tea to-day with an old acquaintance from the 
I provinces, a Russian who before the revolution owned 
a leather-bag factory which worked in close connection 
with his uncle’s tannery. He gave me a short history of 
events at home. The uncle had started with small capital, 
and during the war had made enough to buy outright the 
tannery in which he had had shares. The story of his 
adventures since the October Revolution is a very good 
illustration of the rough and ready way in which theory 
gets translated into practice. I am writing it, as nearly as 
possible, as it was told by the nephew. 

During the first revolution, that is, from March till October, 
1917, he fought hard against the workmen, and was one of 
the founders of a soviet of factory owners, the object of 
which was to defeat the efforts of the workers’ soviets.* 
This, of course, was smashed by the October Revolution, 
and “‘ Uncle, after being forced, as a property owner, to pay 
considerable contributions, watched the newspapers closely, 
realised that after the nationalisation of the banks resistance 
was hopeless, and resigned himself to do what he could not 
to lose his factory altogether.” 

He called together all the workmen, and proposed that 
they should form an artel, or co-operative society,and take 
the factory into their own hands, each man contributing a 
thousand roubles towards the capital with which to run it. 
Of course the workmen had not got a thousand roubies 
apiece, “‘ so uncle offered to pay it in for them, on the under- 
standing that they would eventually pay him back.” This 
was illegal, but the little town was a long way from 
the centre of things, and it seemed a good way out of the 
difficulty. He did not expect to get it back, but he hoped 
in this way to keep control of the tannery, which he wished 
to develop, having a paternal interest in it. 

Things worked very well. They elected a committee 
of control. ‘‘ Uncle was elected president, I was elected 
vice-president, and there were three workmen. We are 
working on those lines to this day. They give uncle 1,500 
roubles a month, me a thousand, and the bookkeeper a 
thousand. The only difficulty is that thé men will treat 
uncle as the owner and this may mean trouble if things go 
wrong. Uncle is for ever telling them, ‘ It’s your factory, 
don’t call me master,’ and they reply, ‘ Yes, it’s our factory 
all right, but you are still master, and that must be.’ ”’ 

Trouble came fast enough, with the tax levied on the 
propertied classes. ‘‘ Uncle,” very wisely, had ceased to 
be a property owner. He had given up his house to the 
factory, and been allotted rooms in it, as president of the 
factory soviet. He was therefore really unable to pay when 
the people from the District Soviet came to tell him that he 
had been assessed to pay a tax of sixty thousand roubles. 
He explained the position. The nephew was also present 





* By agreeing upon lock-outs, etc. 


and joined in the argument, whereupon the tax-collector 
consulted a bit of paper and retorted: “A tax of twenty 
thousand has been assessed on you, too. Be so good as to 
put your coat on.” 

That meant arrest, and the nephew said he had five 
thousand roubles and would pay that but could pay no more. 
Would that do ? 

“Very well,” said the tax-collector, ‘fetch it.” 

The nephew fetched it. 

“And now put your coat on.” 

“But you said it would be all right if I paid the five 
thousand !” 

“ That’s the only way to deal with people like you. We 
recognise that your case is hard, and we dare say that you 
will get off. But the Soviet has told us to collect the whole 
tax or the people who refuse to pay it, and they have decreed 
that if we come back without one or the other we shall go 
to prison ourselves. You can hardly expect us to go and sit 
in prison out of pity for you. So on with your coat and 
come along.” 

They went, and at the militia headquarters were shut into 
a room with barred windows, where they were presently 
joined by most of the other rich men of the town, all in a rare 
state of indignation, and some of them very angry with 
“ uncle ” for taking things so quietly. ‘‘ Uncle was worrying 
about nothing in the world but the tannery and the leather- 
works, which he was afraid might get into difficulties now that 
both he and I were under lock and key.” 

The plutocracy of the town being thus gathered in the 
little room at the militia house, their wives came, timorously 
at first, and chattered through the windows. My infor- 
mant, being unmarried, sent word to two or three of his 
friends, in order that he might not be the only one without 
someone to talk with outside. The noise was something 
prodigious, and the head of the militia finally ran out into 
the street and arrested one of the women, but was so dis- 
comfited when she removed her shawl and he recognised 
her as his hostess at her house where he had been billeted as 
a soldier that he hurriedly let her go. The extraordinary 
parliament between the rich men of the town and their 
wives and friends, like a crowd of hoodie crows, chattering 
outside the window, continued until dark. 

Next day the workmen from the tannery came to the militia 
house and explained that uncle had really ceased to be a 
member of the propertied classes, that he was necessary 
to them as president of their soviet, and that they were 
willing to secure his release by paying half of the tax de- 
manded from him out of the factory funds. Uncle got 
together thirty thousand, the factory contributed another 
thirty, and he was freed, being given a certificate that he had 
ceased to be an exploiter or a property owner, and would, 
in future, be subject only to such taxes as might be levied 
on the working population. The nephew was also freed, 
on the ground that he was wanted at the leather works. 

I asked him how things were going now. He said, “ Fairly 
well, only uncle keeps worrying because the men still call 
him ‘ master.’ Otherwise, he is very happy because he has 
persuaded the workmen to set aside a large proportion of the 
profits for developing the business and building a new wing 
to the tannery.” 

“ Do the men work ? ” 

“ Well,” he said, “‘ we thought that when the factory was 
in their own hands they would work better, but we do not 
think they do so; not noticeably, anyhow.” 

“‘ Do they work worse ? ” 

‘No, that is not noticeable either.” 

I tried to get at his political views. Last summer he had 
told me that the Soviet Government could not last more than 
another two or three months. He was then looking forward 
to its downfall. Now he did not like it any better, but he 
was very much afraid of war being brought into Russia, or 
rather, of the further disorders which war would cause. 
He took a queer sort of pride in the way in which the terri- 
tory of the Russian republic was gradually resuming its old 
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frontiers. ‘In the old days no one ever thought the Red 
Army would come to anything,” he said. “ You can’t 
expect much from the Government, but it does keep order, 
and I can do my work and rub along all right.” It was quite 
funny to hear him in one breath grumbling at the revolu- 
tion and in the next anxiously asking whether I did not 
think they had weathered the storm, so that there would be 
no more disorders. 

Knowing that in some country places there had been 
appalling excesses, I asked him how the Red Terror that 
followed the attempt on the life of Lenin had shown itself 
in their district. He laughed. 

“We got off very cheaply,” he said. “This is what 
happened. A certain rich merchant’s widow had a fine 
house, with enormous stores of all kinds of things, fine 
knives and forks, and too many of anything. For instance, 
she had twenty-two samovars of all sizes and sorts. Typical 
merchant’s house, so many tablecloths that they could not 
use them all if they lived to be a hundred. Well, one fine 
day, early last summer, she was told that her house was 
wanted and that she must clear out. For two days she ran 
hither and thither trying to get out of giving it up. Then 
she saw it was no good, and piled all those things, samovars 
and knives and forks and dinner services and tablecloths 
and overcoats (there were over a dozen fur overcoats) 
in the garrets, which she closed and sealed, and got the 
president of the Soviet to come and put his seal also. In 
the end things were so friendly that he even put a sentinel 
there to see that the seal should not be broken. Then came 
the news from Petrograd and Moscow about the Red Terror, 
and the Soviet, after holding a meeting and deciding that it 
ought te do something, and being on too good terms with 
all of us to do anything very bad, suddenly remembered 
poor Maria Nicolaevna’s garrets. They broke the seals and 
tumbled out all the kitchen things—knives, forks, plates, 
furniture, the twenty-two samovars and the overcoats, 
took them in carts to the Soviet and declared them national 
property. National property! And a week or two later 
there was a wedding of a daughter of one of the members of 
the Soviet, and somehow or other the knives and forks 
were on the table, and as for samovars there were enough to 
make tea for a hundred.” 

* * * 


February 14th. 

After yesterday’s talk with a capitalist victim of the 
revolution I am glad for the sake of contrast to set beside it a 
talk with one of the revolution’s chief theorists. The leather 
worker illustrated the revolution as it affects an individual. 
The revolutionary theorist was quite incapable of even con- 
sidering his own or any other individual interests and 
thought only in terms of enormous movements in which the 
experiences of an individual had only the significance of 
the adventures of one ant among a myriad. Bucharin, 
member of the old economic mission to Berlin, violent 
opponent of the Brest peace, editor of Pravda, author of 
many books on economics and revolution, indefatigable 
theorist, found me drinking tea at a table in the Metropole. 

I had just bought a copy of a magazine which contained a 
map of the world, in which most of Europe was coloured 
red or pink for actual or potential revolution. I showed it to 
Bucharin and said, “ You cannot be surprised that people 
abroad talk of you as of the new Imperialists.”’ 

Bucharin took the map and looked at it. 

“Tdiotism, rank idiotism!”’ he said. “At the same 
time,” he added, ‘‘ I do think we have entered upon a period 
of revolution which may last fifty years before the revolution 
is at last victorious in all Europe and finally in all 
the world.” 

Now, I have a stock theory which I am used to set before 
revolutionaries of all kinds, nearly always with interesting 
results. I tried it on Bucharin. I said : 

“You people are always saying that there will be revolu- 
tion in England. Has it not occurred to you that England 


is a factory and not a granary, so that in the event of revolu- 
tion we should be immediately cut off from all food supplies. 
According to your own theories, English capital would 
unite with American in ensuring that within six weeks the 
revolution had nothing to eat. England is not a country 
like Russia, where you can feed yourselves somehow or other 
by simply walking to where there is food. Six weeks would 
see starvation and reaction in England. I am inclined to 
think that a revolution in England would do Russia more 
harm than good.” 

Bucharin laughed. ‘‘ You old counter-revolutionary ! ” 
he said. ‘‘ That would be all true, but you must look further. 
You are right in one thing. If the revolution spreads in 
Europe, America will cut off food supplies. But by that 
time we shall be getting food from Siberia.” 

‘And is the poor Siberian railway to feed Russia, Ger- 
many, and England ? ” 

‘“‘ Before then Pichon and his friends will have gone. 
There will be France to feed, too. But you must not forget 
that there are the cornfields of Hungary and Rumania. 
Once civil war ends in Europe, Europe can feed herself. 
With English and German engineering assistance we shall 
soon turn Russia into an effective grain supply for all the 
working men’s republics of the Continent. But even then 
the task will be only beginning. The moment there is 
revolution in England, the English colonies will throw 
themselves eagerly into the arms of America. Then will 
come America’s turn, and, finally, it is quite likely that we 
shall all have to combine to overthrow the last stronghold 
of capitalism in some South African bourgeois republic. 
I can well imagine,” he said, looking far away with his bright 
little eyes through the walls of the dark dining-room, 
“that the working men’s republic of Europe may have to 
have a colonial policy of an inverse kind. Just as now you 
conquer backward races in order to exploit them, so in the 
future you may have to conquer the colonists to take from 
them the means of exploitation. There is only one thing 
I am afraid of.” 

** And what is that ? ” 

‘“‘ Sometimes I am afraid that the struggle will be so bitter 
and so long drawn out that the whole of European culture 
may be trampled underfoot.” 

I thought of my leather worker of yesterday, one of 
thousands experiencing in their own persons the appalling 
discomforts, the turnover and revaluation of all established 
values that revolution, even without death and civil war, 
means to the ordinary man, and, being perhaps a little 
faint-hearted, I finished nsy tea in silence. Bucharin, 
after carelessly opening these colossal perspectives, drank 
his tea in one gulp, prodigiously sweetened with my saccharin, 
reminded me of his illness in the summer, when Radek 
scoured the town for sweets for him, curing him with no 
other medicine, and then hurried off, fastening his coat as 
he went, a queer little De Quincey of revolution, to disappear 
into the dusk before, half running, half walking, as his way 
is, he reached the other end of the big, dimly-lit, smoke-filled 
dining-room. 

ARTHUR RANSOME. 


OBSERVATIONS 


S Mr. Lloyd George has not yet made up his mind 
to forestall Mr. Asquith in the leadership of 


the present Liberal Opposition—there are prophets 
who gravely predict some such crowning usurpation 
within the next twelve months—it is obvious that he 
must fill in the interval by reconstructing his own 
makeshift combination. Most of the rumours of impend- 
ing changes that one hears or reads about date 
from last January, or at the latest from the morning 
after Mr. Macpherson’s sole and irretrievably luckless 
speech as Irish Secretary. Can it be true, by the 
way, as Mr. MacVeagh has humorously suggested, that 
the new Chief Secretary has joined the Sinn Feiners? 
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Since disappearing into the bowels of the Irish Office, he 
seems to have caught in an intensified form the prevailing 
Irish infection of absenteeism from Westminster. At a 
first glance, the name of Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, to those 
who know nis engaging personality, may seem the most 
likely of the various nominations for the succession to Mr. 
Macpherson’s still unvacant shoes. He is an Irishman 
by descent and a graduate of Dublin University—almost 
unheard-of qualifications, I suppose, for an Irish Chief 
Secretary. I am told, however, that in Ireland, Mr. 
Harmsworth would run the risk of being judged by his 


name. 
* oo * 


Meanwhile, people who expect the Coalition to break 
up over Mr. Chamberlain’s preference proposals are reckon- 
ing without the election pledges of the Lloyd George Liberals. 
Thoughtlessly enough, as some of them now acknowledge, 
those devotees of opportunism subscribed at the election 
to the so-called Runciman-M‘Kenna taxes, with their mock 
preference on colonial clocks, watches, films, pianos and 
so forth, and engaged themselves with their constituents 
to support an indefinite continuance of what was then 
supposed to be a harmless farce. As will sometimes happen, 
however, even on the political stage, the difficulty of drawing 
a line at the merely farcical now begins to be apparent, 
strongly accentuated by the Chancellor of the Rodina: 
habits of ancestor-worship and intensified by Mr. Amery’s 
plain belief that the Heights of Abraham (doubly conse- 
crated to their ultimate destiny by the blood of Wolfe 
and Montcalm) were intended by Nature to be a symbol 
of the British Empire’s eventual tariff wall. If Ministerial 
defections do occur—and a certain number would seem to 
be inevitable—they will be forced not so much by the 
Budget itself as by the terrifying fanaticism of its twin 


rophets. 
prophets ‘ ; : 


Why have the anti-feminists failed to point the moral 
of Central Aberdeenshire? Here, if anywhere, it was 
the women who turned the scale—Mr. Buckle could have 
seen as much in the mere swing of Major Wood’s kilt had 
he been present on Tuesday to note how that tartan-clad 
hero marched straight into the hearts even of our masculine 
House of Commons. Besides, there is a story of the fight 
conveying a real moral. ‘‘ We want young folk in Parlia- 
ment,” said a dame of 90 years on being asked why, after 
having voted Tory in December, she was now voting Liberal 
in April, ‘‘ and your last Liberal candidate was nearly as 
auld as mysel.”’ 





¥* * a 


On a visit to the House the other day, I was interested 
to find that recent changes in the forms of debate have 
gone rather further in the direction of modernity than I 
had quite gathered from the newspaper accounts. For 
instance, the Local Government Board, on the lips at least 
of its junior spokesman (Mr. Astor), seems to have become 
the “ L.G.B.,” though, since the Department is dying in 
any event, this method of hastening its demise is perhaps 
searcely worth troubling about. Other members were 
to be heard glibly referring to one another in debate as 
“on-members,”’ and even as “right on-members,” as if 
they were a sort of article that could not be consumed off 
the premises. Moreover, I learned that, not long ago, one 
of the most reputable members of the present Coalition 
enlivened a discussion on national co-operative trading by 
inviting the House to suppose for the sake of argument 
that “the U.K. has become a wholesale co-op.” This is 
the kind of thing that almost palliates regret for the rounded 
phraseology and cautious reservations of the old school, 
typified at its best in Gladstone’s once-celebrated plea for 
the rearing of poultry—‘‘and, if I may say so, from eggs.”’ 


* * * 


Perhaps the most feasible and most unseemly method 
of bringing to a head the various controversies now raging 
among our rival admirals and generals would be to get as 
many of them into the House of Lords as possible with the 
least possible delay, and then invite them to thrash out 
their differences in fair and open debate. In the normal 
course of events Lord French, who, as Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, is presumably entitled to sit on the Government 





bench, will be joined in the Lords before long by Sir Douglas 
Haig, while Lord Jellicoe, sooner or later, may expect to 
find a fellow-peer in Sir David Beatty. Though Lord 
Fisher has lately become vocal, he has not yet redeemed 
his promise of three years ago to take Parliament into his 
confidence on the Dardenelles episode, and his restraint 
is generally appreciated. It must be nearly twenty years 
since a Field-Marshal and Commander-in-Chief trailed his 
official coat in the House of Lords, and on that occasion, 
if my memory is accurate, it was Lord Wolseley who came 
off second-best, and the civilian War Minister (Lord 
Lansdowne) who won the day. 
* x * 


I see the Prince of Wales is rather ironically compli- 
mented on his courage in broaching the subject of art at 
the Royal Academy banquet, more particularly in relation 
to the question whether “camouflage ’ can be regarded as an 
art. There is a good deal of method in the Prince’s naiveté 
—a certain touch of the Edwardian shrewdness. Not long 
ago he amused the politicians by the “ boyish gaiety ” 
(I quote my authority) with which he confessed to one of 
them, in reply to an incautious inquiry as to his personal 
impressions of a certain great Parliamentary oration, that 
he had been too hungry to think of anything but his lunch. 
Undoubtedly an art. 

JADE. 


Correspondence 


THE MEASUREMENT OF THE COST 
OF LIVING 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTESMAN. 

S1r,—Neither Professor Bowley nor “ Statistician” has disposed 
of my contention that Lord Sumner’s Committee, by using the 
term “cost of living” in a sense very different from that in 
which it is commonly understood, produced a Report calculated 
gravely to mislead the general reader. It is true that the 
Ministry of Labour has of recent months adopted Professor 
Bowley’s point of view, and new distinguishes “ increase of 
prices” from “increase in cost of living’; but if the original 
use of the term was wrong, its adoption by the Ministry of Labour 
does not make it right. Professor Bowley states that the import- 
ant problem at the time the Report was compiled was to find 
out how the available supplies were distributed, and whether 
the working class were able to obtain their share. This would, 
as I said, have been a very interesting inquiry ; but it does not 
appear to me to be covered at all by the terms of reference given 
to the Committee, nor can I find any sign that Professor Bowley 
and his colleagues did in fact make it, since nowhere in the Report 
is there any comparison of the working class war-time budget 
with those of the middle or upper classes. Such an inquiry, 
in fact, was neither contemplated nor performed. I agree with 
Professor Bowley that the calculation of general rise in prices 
(not food only, as he seems to imply) was already made by the 
Ministry of Labour ; and can only repeat that until it is possible 
to devise some reliable statistical method of proving that the 
war-time budget did not fall below the peace-time budget either 
in nutritive value or in pleasure and variety of consumption, 
these figures appear to be the only safe index to the rise in the 
cost of living. Otherwise, “‘ cost of living”? approximates to 
““cost of not dying ’’—a very different thing indeed, although 
the exigencies of war time may have brought some of us to a 
despairing belief that they are much the same. 

As to coal, Professor Bowley is undoubtedly right in saying 
that working-class consumption of fuel does not vary from 
season to season as much as middle-class consumption ; con- 
sidering the relative sizes of their houses, it is hardly likely that 
it would. Nevertheless, it does vary; and the point is, that 
both here and in the case of rents the Committee’s average is 
the lower one, which tells against the workers. This is, to say 
the least of it, unfortunate. And even if Professor Bowley had 
inside knowledge that the quality of last spring’s bacon was 
likely to improve, such hypothetical improvement had no relation 
to the conditions of March, 1918. Again, if in default of pre- 
war material, clothes of inferior stuff are bought, they obviously 
need repairing and renewing after a very short interval, and up 
goes the cost of living again. I have no wish to impugn the 
good faith of Professor Bowley or any member of the Committee ; 
but his letter makes it clear that what he had in mind was not 
the actual increase in cost of living, but the question whether 
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the working class had obtained sufficient increase in wages to 
purchase their share (whatever that should be !) of the straitened 
supplies, and that this coloured his Report. 

“ Statistician’s ” plea is somewhat vitiated by his failure to observe 
that the Ministry of Labour gives two index numbers—one for the 
rise in food prices, and the other for all the items in the average 
working-class budget. The latter is the one which I have quoted. 
Early in the war, owing to the Rents Restriction Act, the two 
figures were very different ; lately, the enormous increase in 
other items, particularly clothing, has brought them together, 
and they are now only 5 to 10 per cent. apart. Insurance, 
representing the enormous average of 2s. per week, has, I gladly 
admit, remained unchanged. I will only conclude by remarking 
that if a Report is misleading, the fact that it was signed by a 
number of well-known people makes it not less, but more mis- 
leading.— Yours, etc., 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


OFFICERS AND PRIVATES 
To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Every man has his own peculiar powers of observation, 
and I do not dispute your correspondent “ X. Y.’s”’ statement 
that ‘“‘so far as I have observed, being an officer is certainly 
more dangerous, more tiring and not much more attractive 
(except for decorations) than serving in the ranks.” I think, 
however, that he must have had unique opportunities of observ- 
ing the differences between the conditions of an officer’s life and 
a private’s life, and I doubt whether he will find another officer 
in the British Army to support his conclusion. 

My experience, both as a private soldier and as an officer, 
is that whatever balance of safety and comfort there may be in 
soldiering on active service is always, or nearly always, in favour 
of the officer, and that my experience is a general one seems to be 
confirmed by the fact that the majority of the men who went to 
the Front determined to serve through the war as privates soon 
changed their minds and applied for commissions. One of the 
few exceptions, the late F. H. Keeling, shows in his “* Letters ” 
that he had no illusions on this subject: the life of the soldier, 
according to him, is a great deal harder than that of the officer. 
Keeling would not accept a commission, but he compromised 
with those who pressed him to do so by accepting the rank of a 
warrant-officer. 

In every respect, whether at home or at the Front orin Hospital 
or even as a prisoner of war, the officer has a better time than 
the man. The officer suffers from few, if any, of the vexatious 
and childish restraints that are imposed upon the private. There 
is absolutely no comparison between the life of an officer and the 
life of a soldier at home: the officer, even though he be a boy of 
nineteen, is treated as a responsible person, who may stay out 
until twelve o’clock if he likes (or all night, for the matter of that) 
without a formal permit to do so, whereas the private soldier, 
even though he be a middle-aged business man, must be in barracks 
by ten o’clock! The arbitrary fixing of ‘*‘ Bounds ”’ for soldiers 
does not apply (except in some cases, in theory) to officers. 
A soldier wishing to quit the dreary sandhills of Etaples for the 
drearier promenade of Paris-Plage had to go through an elaborate 
process of obtaining a pass to do so: an officer hadn’t. As a 
private soldier, I have had to spend several hours of my scanty 
leave in waiting about Company Office while an N.C.O. found an 
officer to sign my pass. As an officer, I merely suggested to the 
Adjutant that perhaps the Army could get on for the week-end 
without my help, and he, with great promptitude, agreed that it 
could. 

The officer, particularly at home, but also in France, had better 
and more varied food than the man. I got more meat to eat as 
an officer than I got as a private soldier, although I had less 
physical exertion to make. For some queer reason, the War Office 
believes that a private soldier does not require any food after 
4.30 p.m. An officer’s dietary in France was monotonous, but it 
was plentiful, and it was much more varied than that of the men, 
and, on the whole, better cooked. Officers, perhaps, had too 
much to eat; they certainly had too much to drink. Men 
sometimes had not enough to eat, and, in the line, their drink 
consisted of tea of poor quality or café-au-lait, tasting of petrol 
tins or water. Probably their drink was better for them than 
that of the officers. 

I have never been able to understand why whiskey was so 
easily obtainable, both out of the line and in it. The men 
received no other alcoholic stimulant than that provided by a 
teaspoonful of rum after stand-to, but the officers had bottles of 
whiskey every day. There was actually a time, in my experience 
in France, when it was easier to obtain whiskey than it was to 
obtain rifle oil, and I have known men to go into the trenches 





without rifle oil at the same time that a trainload of whiskey 
was lying at rail-head. (I am glad to say that that particular 
trainload of whiskey was captured in March, ’18, by the Boche, 
and I hope it made him very drunk and very sick.) The after- 
math of that lavish distribution of whiskey in France is the 
present great number of young officer drunkards. I have often 
noticed in mess and in hospital that while older officers either 
ask for water or some non-alcoholic drink, young officers, particu- 
larly the very young officers, call always for “‘ a large whiskey 
and soda, please!” War-strain, of course, had something to 
do with the making of drunkards out of decent lads, but I cannot 
help thinking that the officials who sanctioned the lavish distri- 
bution of this filthy spirit in France have a very heavy responsi- 
bility resting on them. Honest beer — if the word honest is 
applicable to beer nowadays — would have been better for 
the officers and would certainly have done the men no harm. 

Housing arrangements at home, at the Base and in rest stations, 
were much better for the officers than the men; so were the 
** shelters ” and “‘ dug-outs ” in the line. The officers had facili- 
ties for washing which simply did not exist for the men, and 
although the bathing arrangements in France were pretty good— 
much better than at home—they were not so accessible to the 
men as they were to the officers. The men were always more or 
less verminous, however fastidious their personal habits might 
be, but officers seldom were. An officer, when his battalion 
was out at rest, could count on getting a hot bath nearly every 
day : aman could not count on getting one more often than once 
a week. é 

In the matter of sickness, particularly of the inevitable sick- 
nesses that come on men living the simple life in the trenches, 
officers fared better than the men, and it was easy enough for a 
tired or nerve-strained officer to get sent down from the line to 
the nucleus at the rest-billets, but it was almost impossible for 
the men to do so. An officer who had “ the wind up” could 
manage to get away to the transport lines, but a man with 
‘**the wind up ” had to stay in the line and get it down again in 
the best way he could. An officer whose nerve had gone could 
hope for recognition of the fact: a man couldn’t. Officers got 
leave more frequently than men did. I never heard of a private 
soldier getting leave to go to Amiens or Paris, except, say, a 
soldier connected with the Divisional Concert Party or employed 
on mess affairs. Officers were supposed to get home leave at 
the end of every four months—the intervals were rather longer 
than that unless the officer was at the Base or at a School 
of Instruction—but a man was supposed to get home leave 
about once a year! i knew men who had not had home leave 
from France for eighteen months. 

All the conversations I have had with officers repatriated 
from Germany show that while the men undoubtedly had a very 
bad time indeed in Germany, the officers, on the whole, had a 
comfortable, if boring, time. 

There are, of course, excellent military reasons why an officer 
should be more comfortable and secure on active service than 
a man, although I think that the distinction between the two 
ranks is overdone. Life in the line is probably just as monoton- 
ous for the officer as it is for the man, but it is not more so, and 
it is, I think, a little less dangerous. It certainly is not so tiring. 
In theory, the officer’s personal comfort is the last thing that the 
officer considers. The text-books teach that the officer should 
think of the men before he thinks of himself—and some 
officers honourably obey the text-books. Others don’t. It may 
be that “ X. Y.’ was an officer who did. Nevertheless, I do 
not imagine that he will find much support for his statement that 
the life of a Tommy is preferable to that of an officer. “* X. Y.” 
may be a private himself—in which case, his magnanimity soars 
beyond my understanding.—Yours, etc., 

April 28th. St. JoHn ERvINE. 


THE LABOUR PARTY’S AGRICULTURAL | 
POLICY 


To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Should not a Labour Policy for Agriculture be on the 
same lines as that for other trades ? 

If we desire international commerce we decide first which trade 
suits us best, and concentrate on that trade, leaving the trades 
which do not suit us to other countries. To begin with an 
extreme case, we leave wine to be imported, say, from Portugal 
or Australia, and pay for it, not with gold, because it scarcely 
pays to work our English gold mines, but in coal, or with manu- 
factured products. 

In the same way some parts of England produce dairy products, 
others corn, others may be unprofitable to farm, unless the rest 
of the nation pay more than is necessary for their daily bread. ; 
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The natural conclusion would be, where we can produce food 
in free competition with other nations let us do so, but where 
we cannot, let us use the land for other purposes. 

One of the best of these will be, when we recognise that we 
are an industrial rather than an agricultural nation, to see that 
our industrialists have opportunities for agriculture. Where 
land falls out of cultivation, because farmers cannot grow corn 
upon it, or produce milk profitably, the State might take it 
over at its non-value as waste land. The local councils would 
then plot it out as homesteads with, say, an acre of land, for 
industrial workers. National lines of transport would bring 
the workers to and from their work, while their wives and children, 
maintained by the endowment-of-motherhood grants, would 
flourish in these wide-flung communities. 

It is not necessary that the land about our industrial centres 
should only be occupied by the country houses of the well-to-do. 
The town-workers of all classes should live and flourish there 
under the most healthy conditions, while they would have easy 
access to all the intellectual attractions which they may desire. 

The national transport lines will provide good accommodation 
for all classes, with swifter traffic, so that thirty miles in any 
direction will seem no great distance for town-workers, while 
interspersed among the homesteads would lie farmsteads, 
playing-fields and really beautiful public parks. Many of those 
in private ownership are constantly changing hands, and a wise 
community would love to preserve the woodlands and grass- 
lands as pleasure-grounds for all. 

The best policy for Agriculture is not to coddle it unfairly 
with grants and bounties. Where a farmer can live and pay 
his men a living wage with fair hours and holidays, he should 
be helped by the maintenance of all the children of his workers, 
with the best education for his own. Otherwise, let us treat 
him as every Free Trader should be treated, with even-handed 
justice. 

The land of England should first grow English men, women and 
children under the best conditions. Surely this is the most 
inspiring Labour policy for all kinds of culture—Yours, etc., 

Norwich. H. A. Day. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I am obliged to Miss Gardiner, who corroborates me on 
the only issue on which I appealed to her: and I can only 
chuckle at the vindictive stab which she aims at me, but which 
falls innocuous, since I was not “ associated’ with the Board 
of Agriculture during the period of the campaign under dis- 
cussion (I left it in May, 1917) and never was associated with 
the Food Production Department which actually organised that 
campaign, and I had no information till now of her Society’s 
protests against it. 

Miss Gardiner propounds the fresh issue that the Board did 
not do enough to prevent misunderstandings and misapplications 
of the Food Production Departments’ Campaign against the 
House Sparrow, and indicates causes which in her opinion ought 
to have been taken. I do not desire to argue against this opinion. 
My aim has been simply to correct misstatements of fact and to 
ascertain truth, and in this regard I will only say that I think 
Miss Gardiner rather unduly belittles the warnings that were, in 
fact, issued by the Board, and that unless certain leaflets formerly 
published have been suppressed and withdrawn it is not, in 
substance, true that the Board “ published no leaflet of any 
kind upon the necessity for preserving and protecting insect- 
eating birds.” 

To get back to the question of fact which I raised when I 
intervened in this controversy, from which, having obtained 
satisfaction upon them, I propose now to retire. 

Mr. Massingham and Mr. Leigh both denounced a massacre 
of insect-eating birds, which they spoke of as having taken 
place “ last year,” viz., 1918. 

Mr. Massingham—whose ultra-Buddhistic theory of the bread- 
supply, namely that you must not destroy any living thing 
to protect it—his more primitive ancestors have, fortunately 
for the chance of his appearance on this planet, made possible 
for him by extinguishing most of the beautiful forms of life 
that seriously competed with corn-growing—applied this theory, 
crudely and too directly as it seemed to me, to the jam supply, 
and said there was no jam in 1918 because of the massacre in 
question. 

I demurred to this explanation and I have had sufficient 
corroborations of my demur, amongst others from so responsible 
bod humane an observer as “ Alpha of the Plough” in the 
_ I also asked for information as to the massacres alleged of 
insect-eating birds (other than house sparrows) and as to the 





responsibility for such a campaign, of which I had not found any 
evidence in districts I was acquainted with. 

Mr. Leigh boldly affirmed that the Board of Agriculture “‘ made 
special war on many small birds besides the House Sparrow.” 

Miss Gardiner confirms my contradiction of this, but says 
that her Society has had evidence of the destruction of insect- 
eating birds by children in all parts of the country. I have also 
been informed on other good authority that indiscriminate 
destruction had occurred in some branches. I accept these 
statements that there was in some districts such excessive de- 
struction, and I note that it arose, or part at least, out.of mis- 
understanding and misapplication of the campaign of the Food 
Production Department against house sparrows, pigeons, 
and, when excessive in numbers, rooks. It is fair in this connec- 
tion to point out that the Department advised that payments 
should only be made to children for destruction of sparrows’ 
nests and eggs when this was carried out under supervision of 
their school teacher. 

I am surprised at Miss Gardiner’s report that country-dwellers 
do not now know the difference between house sparrows and 
other birds. Fifty to forty years ago the bird-nesting and 
caterpulting schoolboys of my own village, whom, after I was 
dissociated from their raids I taught in night-schools, knew all 
the species she mentions, and their eggs apart very well. 

I like my own logic about the wireworms quite as well as Miss 
Gardiner’s. Wireworms were prevalent because they breed in 
and feed on the roots of pasture, where birds cannot get at them. 
When the grass was ploughed up and its roots destroyed their 
prevalence disclosed itself through their ravages on the roots of 
the arable crops sown instead. That is fact. Miss Gardiner 
holds that if there had been more birds on the arable that preva- 
lence would have been greatly reduced. That is her opinion, and 
there is ground for it, but many practical farmers do not think it 
very important, because they say no matter how many birds 
there have been about, and certainly long before this alleged 
great destruction of them, the same mischief has always prevailed 
when pasture has been broken up. The second year will be better, 
birds or no birds, because the click beetles will not lay their eggs 
in the arable, but go off to the other pastures to do so. And that 
also is fact, and it seems to me much more important in this 
connection than the fact (admitted) that rooks eat wireworms.— 

The Champions, Limpsfield, SYDNEY OLIVIER. 

May 5th. 


Miscellany 


HAMLET AT THE OLD “VIC” 


TRAGEDY written by Shakespeare, called Hamlet, 
A has lately been acted on the stage in London for 
the first time for very many years—at the old Vic. 
It is true that versions and portions of Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
have been frequently put on the stage at various theatres ; 
but it is a long time, perhaps fifty or a hundred years, 
since the whole play has been performed as it was written— 
from beginning to end. Mr. Poel, it is true, produced 
it (in two parts, I believe), and produced it, so I am told, 
beautifully ; but Mr. Poel’s enterprises are, so to speak, 
private views, and are not faced by the British public. 
At the old Vic. Shakespeare’s play was face to face with 
the best of all publics: the public which wanted to see 
the play, and were ready to sit listening to it from one to 
six p.m.—on hard seats and on a stuffy afternoon. The 
public enjoyed it; they listened with absolute attention, 
and they applauded enthusiastically at the right moments 
throughout and deliriously at the end. I think if 
Shakespeare’s ghost was there he must have been pleased. 
Anyone seeing that performance could tell what the author 
was about, and could follow the story he had to tell without 
difficulty. There was no elaborate scenery to distract 
him, but just enough to suggest the colouring of the 
circumstances; there was no noise of hammering behind 
the scenes to deafen the speech of the players; and the 
words of the play were spoken and not mouthed, and 
spoken as they were written. 

I don’t wish to decry the Hamlets that, given the time 
allotted by the County Council or whatever gods there 
be, to an evening performance, are all we usually get. 
Nobody who has ever seen Mr. Forbes Robertson’s 
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Hamlet will forget the courtly grace of his bearing, 
the cunning melody of his delivery, the perfect under- 
standing of rhythm which he gave to the utterance of sueh 
speeches as ‘‘O what a rogue and peasant slave am I” ; 
the naturalness of his conversation with the gravediggers ; 
the noble dignity of his death scene. In the last thirty 
years there have been many memorable Hamlets: Mr. 
Martin Harvey’s, Mr. H. B. Irving’s, Mr. E. H. Sothern’s 
(a brisk, sharp American Hamlet), Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt’s, an inspired performance ; and the Art Theatre 
at Moscow contributed, under the guidance of Mr. Gordon 
Craig, at least two new unforgettable pictures: the play 
scene, with a stiff, gold King and Queen facing the audience, 
high on two golden thrones, and the picture of Hamlet 
being borne away on a broad shield in arosy and azure 
dawn by silver-armoured captains to the sound of clarions. 

But in none of these productions was it possible to see 
the whole play, although Mr. Forbes Robertson’s gave 
us much that is usually left out, and allowed us the final 
entry of Fortinbras. But at the old Vic. you have it all, 
and consequently you understand the story and you enjoy 
the poetry. There isn’t time for the ranting that delays 
the action, nor for the shifting, setting, resetting, and 
manipulation of portentous accessories; what is left is 
the play—le spectacle. It is the rarest thing in the modern 
world to be able to go to le spectacle. As far as I know, 
the only two theatres where this is possible at the present 
moment are the old Vic. and the Hammersmith Theatre. 
Everywhere else it is the accessories that count; and 
if they are not the chief they are, at any rate, an indis- 
pensable factor in the production. 

Years ago, in the ‘fifties, Théophile de Banville, the poet, 
who was at that time a dramatic critic, wrote a startling 
prophecy; he said that he foresaw that the stage would 
develop into two diverse channels: one in which scenery 
would be the paramount object—real waterfalls, dazzling 
squadrons of spangled nymphs, processions—and here he 
foresaw the cinema, because he said the eye grows swiftly 
weary of all stationary spectacle, however spectacular, and 
demands motion. 

The second channel, he said, would be an _ intense 
indulgence in realistic detail; and here he foresaw the 
Theatre Libre, Antoine, the Art Theatre of Moscow, Granville 
Barker, etce., ete. 

He made the discovery that nobody can look at a tableau 
vivant for more than one minute without feeling miserably 
bored ; and that therefore no scenery, however gorgeous 
or various, would suffice unless it was in perpetual motion 
(the cinematograph). The logical conclusion, which is 
proved to-day by the old Vic. and by Abraham Lincoln 
at the Hammersmith, is that if the play and the players 
are interesting the scenery does not matter one fig ; because 
no audience looks at scenery for more than a minute (unless 
it changes), and the moment the players interest them they 
forget the scenery—they become unaware of its existence. 
If managers could only realise this they would save 
themselves millions of money, and we should have some 
interesting plays. Because both the developments that 
Théophile de Banville foresaw have proved failures, the 
spectacular theatre has made Shakespeare spell ruin, and 
has been easily outrivalled by the cinema, the realistic 
theatre has only been successful if its plays have been 
interesting, the mounting has never mattered. It matters 
not two straws if Ibsen is acted, with every match a Swedish 
match, on the stage or in a barn; all the care of the Art 
Theatre didn’t succeed in making you think you were 
looking at a cherry orchard in the dawn (as the mechanical 
birds were not the least like real birds), and it was the 
play, and the actors, not the mounting, that held the 
audience. 

So now, perhaps, the time has come, or will come shortly, 
when the theatrical world, in a wholesome wave of realism, 
will go back to plays and to acting. There is the old Vic., 
and there is its production of Hamlet, a performance lasting 





five hours with the briefest intervals, holding a huge 
audience breathless, to prove that the thing can be done. 

Now that I have delivered myself of this perilous argument, 
I can say something about the play and the performance. 
In the first place the mounting, which was reduced to the 
simplest terms, was far more effective than any 
Shakespearean mounting I have ever seen in London. 
Effects were suggested by small details. A jester gambolled 
about in the Court Scene (Act I.), and stood looking ghastly 
with his painted clown’s cheeks while Hamlet fought 
Laertes. The play scene was a revelation. It was done 
with the dumb show first, and one felt the suspense and the 
gradual enlightenment of the audience on the stage. Mr. 
Russell Thorndike, who played Hamlet, achieved an 
effect which I have seen no one else playing Hamlet 
achieve save Sarah Bernhardt. He carried on the excite- 
ment of the play scene into the following scene with 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. You felt (though less 
acutely than in Sarah’s performance) that Hamlet was 
still vibrating with excitement; that his nerves were all 
jangled and tingling; and Mr. Thorndike’s delivery of 
the ‘ can-you-play-upon-this-flute ”’ speech was one of 
the triumphs of the afternoon; and the audience felt this 
and unanimously applauded. Mr. Thorndike’s performance 
was satisfying throughout, never stagey and _ never 
exaggerated, and at times quite admirable. What struck 
me most of all in the production was Mr. Charles Warburton’s 
King, who, instead of giving us Maclise’s scowling card- 
board counter of melodrama, gave us a human, energetic, 
dignified King which made us thoroughly sympathetic 
with the arrangement, he was making for the despatch 
to England (and further) of his troublesome, talkative 
nephew. Miss Cameron’s Queen was equally good; Mr. 
Campbell Fletcher's Horatio was an ideal performance. 
Polonius (not cut), Mr. Orlando Barrett, became as lifelike 
as a Cabinet Minister, and Ophelia (Miss Saunders) was 
really mad and not just pretty. All the parts were well 
played; and Shakespeare’s ghost, who I am sure must 
have haunted many actor-managers, will now, I am sure, be 
appeased. 


He is an honest ghost. Maurice Barinc. 


Art 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


()* entering Burlington House my steps were drawn 


first to the rooms containing sculpture. I had 

some faint hopes of finding among memorials of 
the war something worthy of the emotion inspiring them. 
But the sculpture at the Academy is not less depressing 
to the mind this year than it usually is. If one or two 
things, such as the “ Head of a Man,” by George Minne, 
arrested one, they were usually not English. There is 
some good work among the less pretending designs, notably 
two masks by W. Reid Dick (a name unknown to me), 
which have a sense of style, and it is the sense of style, of 
right emphasis and of congruity, which is so sadly absent 
from English sculpture as a whole. Mr. Basil Gotto shows a 
statuette of a ‘‘ Fighting Newfoundlander,” and has repre- 
sented the soldier in the act of bomb-throwing. What an 
opportunity for a sculptor in that tense, vigorous action! 
But the action here counts for nothing; it is just a man 
in uniform. The thought of what may be done in the form 
of war-memorials up and down the country is intimidating. 
Yet let us remember that ia the revival of the art of fine 
lettering England has led the world, and through that we 
have a revival, in the hands of Eric Gill and others, of the 
art of the stone-cutter. That is an excellent basis to build 
on; that way there are hopes of beginning afresh and 
overthrowing the established British notion of sculpture as 
primarily a means of supplying solid and lifelike represen- 
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tations of people, with only a perfunctory attention to the 
relation of figures, and little serious effort to grapple with 
the immensely difficult problem of relating human figures or 
features to architectural forms and surfaces. We must 
begin at the bottom rather than at the top. 

The return of Mr. Sargent is the signal event of this year’s 
Academy, as far as painting is concerned. And in the 
big picture which hangs where Mr. John’s immense cartoon 
hung in the winter Mr. Sargent has produced a work 
which, though (critically speaking) a failure, is of extreme 
interest and has in it the makings of a great painting. In 
conception it is admirable. It is called simply “ Gassed.” 
It records, I should imagine, a scene actually witnessed and a 
scene quite unforgettable. It is an evening after battle. 
The full moon rises on the horizon, over the plain; but the 
glow of the setting sun (behind the spectator) pervades the 
atmosphere. In the foreground lie men in khaki, crowded 
close, stupefied and exhausted; and along a lane between 
these and another row of similarly prostrate figures comes a 
procession of men blinded by the gas, bandaged, and holding 
each with a hand on the shoulder of the man in front. This 
frieze of life-size figures dominates the canvas. From the 
near distance, at right-angles to them, comes another group 
of bandaged men, with the round moon behind them. The 
destination of both groups is a tent, the ropes only of which 
are seen cutting diagonally into the design, and the shadow 
of which falls cold on more than half of the nearer group, 
the last figures moving still in the warm sunset light. In 
the distance, not noticed at first, but having an integral part 
in the picture, is a group of men playing football. Clusters 
of white aeroplanes are in the sky. There is nothing forced 
in the picture; it is all not only sincere, but felt. And 
yet the work does not move and impress us pictorially as, 
we feel, it ought. Let us allow at once the enormous diffi- 
culties of representation, mastered with such accomplished 
ease. These difficulties are enhanced by the choice of the 
hour when sunset and moonlight oppose and mingle with 
each other. It is a magical hour, giving a touch of strange- 
ness and unearthly beauty to familiar things; no need to 
point the contrast with this end of a day of modern warfare. 
Mr. Sargent, surely, has felt his theme deeply and finely ; 
but his training, his long-developed skill in rendering the 
facts of sight with the most vivid accuracy, seems to have 
inhibited his powers of expression. Have you not some- 
times seen an actor whose force and truth in modern realistic 
drama have delighted you essay a Shakespearean part 
and become disconcertingly flat and ineffective? Some- 
thing of the same impression disconcerts us here. The artist 
accepts the facts of sight, but does not transform them. 
With less scrupulous realism we should feel the reality far 
more, because we should be drawn into a world which had 
a superior reality of its own. Mr. Sargent’s picture makes 
one wish that the fresco method were still practised, for 
fresco does not lend itself to surface-rendering, it removes 
from mere fact. But a change of method only follows 
on a change of mood. Realism, pursued as an aim in itself, 
is bankrupt from the start; and in this fine failure we see 
how the habit of realism can hamper a great gift. 

The only imaginative picture in the exhibition in which 
the painter moves easily in a world of his own, and has found 
a language congruous with his theme, is Charles Shannon’s 
“ Summer Sea,” in Room II. The design was first carried 
out years ago in lithography, as is the case with many of the 
artist’s pictures. There is a great tradition behind Mr. 
Shannon’s style, though it is none the less personal and 
original. The present generation, so alert to surface novelty, 
is apt to resent this. But if the inherent qualities of Mr. 
Shannon’s art, his fusion of colour with imaginative design, 
and his underlying sense of beauty, do not tell more and 
more as the years go on, and bring it recognition far fuller 
than it has yet received, I shall be much surprised. The 
same instinct for style distinguishes his charming “ Portrait 
of a Lady in a Wolverine Cape,” hanging near. And how 
little instinct for style there is among the numerous portraits 


in the Academy! I would except Mr. Strang’s austerely 
modelled “ Exile,” in Room IV. His self-portrait (No. 628) 
is, perhaps, too reminiscent of a Rembrandt, but it is a fine 
picture. Mr. Strang grows in mastery as a painter. We 
miss him this year in the Black-and-White Room, where 
he shows neither prints nor drawings. Mr. Sargent’s 
“ President Wilson” is sober and restrained, and gains in 
dignity by the absence of dashing virtuosity. One would 
take it to be a portrait of great veracity; masterly in 
handling, it is not of great pictorial interest. Mr. Glyn 
Philpot shows a portrait of Lord Birkenhead, in robes of 
state, painted for Gray’s Inn. Sir William Orpen, one of 
the new Academicians, also shows a single portrait (though 
he begins to have imitators). But in neither case is the 
painter at his very best. The comparative absence of 
Orpen, busy at the Peace Conference, is distinctly felt at 
the Academy. Mr. Brangwyn again, another newly-elected 
R.A., is entirely absent. 

Among the landscapes, Mr. Sydney Lee’s “‘ The Source of 
the River” attracts attention by its size. The sheer lime- 
stone cliff is, if I am not mistaken, Malham Cove in York- 
shire, and the picture inevitably recalls James Ward’s huge 
“ Gordale Scar,” at the Tate Gallery. James Ward, faced 
with a similar subject, took a composer's liberty with the 
actual scene. Mr. Lee is more scrupulous and literal, and 
the interest of his picture, viewed from the right distance, 
is not adequate to its scale. The lines of it are not for- 
tunate ; and the great mass of cliff, seen in sunshine, looks 
rather blank. Turner, making a water-colour of this 
subject, painted a rainbow on a shower passing along the 
cliff, to get a curve across the horizontal strata. Mr. Lee 
would, perhaps, disdain such artifice. Mr. Gerald Moira, in 
his picture ‘“‘ On Dartmoor,” has painted a hill rising sud- 
denly from near the foreground, but with his gay house- 
front and garden at the foot of the hill and an original 
treatment of the landscape he has invented a happy com- 
position ; and it is bathed in sunny air. Sunny, too, with 
an exquisite transparency and a lovely quality in the blues 
of air and sea are the two examples of D. Y. Cameron's 
always distinguished art. The vein of austerity in the design 
of his landscapes is most welcome among pictures of to-day. 
Mr. Clausen is more lyrical in his ‘‘ New Moon in May,” a 
little picture of a great elm in twilight about to burst into 
full leaf, and a real joy to the eyes. 

One of the successes of the exhibition is ‘“‘ The Donkey 
Ride,” by G. Spencer Watson; a boy on a donkey led by 
his mother in vivid summer sunshine by the sea ; confidently 
designed and with bold use of bright contrasted colour. 
‘ Pulvis et Umbra,” by Walter Bayes, though not so sen- 
sational as this painter's huge picture of last year, attracts 
attention and has obvious power, but again it seems to me 
too large for its subject. What interested the painter was 
doubtless the attempt to fuse into a decorative scheme a 
problem of naturalistic representation—a pattern of sunshine 
and shadow playing on many figures grouped in a balconied 
inn-yard of some southern country and watching two men 
wrestling; but the fusion is not complete or satisfying. 
There are a number of works among the pictures of modest 
aim which have excellent and agreeable qualities ; interiors, 
of the kind one associates with New English exhibitions, 
flower-pieces, and figures in bright open-air. Two larger 
canvases by Mr. Harry Watson are both able and pleasant, 
but one suspects that the artist may become the prey of a 
formula. ‘A Portrait,” by Edward Moore, in a corner of 
Room VI., has distinction. It is when one comes to pictures 
of a more ambitious order that one receives shocks. Mr. 
Greiffenhagen’s “ Battle of Langside”’ is a very competent 
piece of decoration; but Mr. Cadogan Cowper’s costume- 
piece of the Cathedral Scene from Faust, redolent of the 
property-box and the model, is typical of the kind of art 
which passes for imaginative at the Academy. Yet at least 
Mr. Cowper has brilliant technical accomplishment. Others 
have not even this. 

LAURENCE Binyon. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


IR ERIC GEDDES, at the time of the Election, 
pleasantly canvassed the possibility of stripping 
Germany of all her old books and works of art 

in part payment of the indemnity. The Federation of 
British Industries favoured similar measures and gave as 
an instance of the sort of thing that might be had for the 
asking, or the demanding—the Dresden Madonna. We 
have not recently heard much of proposals of this sort ; and, 
although I have pronounced opinions about them, this is 
not the page on which readers would be entitled to expect 
a discussion of how we shall Make Germany Pay. I should 
think, however, that the one related clause which does 
appear in the Peace Terms is beyond controversy: that 
which enacts that Germany shall replace art-treasures in 
kind. Writing from a summary of the Treaty (which itself 
appears to be about as long as the Pickwick Papers) I do not 
know precisely what is to come within this schedule: it is 
not proposed, I take it, to import a German cathedral to 
replace that of Rheims. Nor do I know how much damage 
the Germans have done to books and pictures. Certainly 
not as much as they might have done: a friend recently 
back from Bruges tells me that all the old pictures are in 
all the old places—where, indeed, the Germans insisted on 
them being put after the Belgians had buried them. There 
are probably things gone from Liége and Namur; but 
the greatest losses sustained in the war resulted from the 
burning of the Library of Louvain, the greatest library in 
a wantonly invaded neutral country. 


* * * 


The finest treasures of a great library are in their nature 
irreplaceable. There were at Louvain, for instance, a unique 
collection of Irish manuscripts. But there should be little 
difficulty in getting for Louvain a collection of equivalent 
value. Germany, where printing was born, where Fust, 
Schoeffler, Koberer, Sensenchmidt, Menthelin and other 
illustrious men were printing in the fourteen-seventies, 
the great centre of primitive book illustration, is rich in 
early-printed books as she has been in the bibliographers 
of incunabula. There are many German States and many 
German Universities: every one has a library. There are 
nearly a hundred libraries of some importance in Berlin. 
The royal library is nearly three hundred years old, and has 
had, since the late seventeenth century, the right to a copy 
of every book printed in the dominions of Prussia—not that 
that, as to quality or quantity, can have amounted to 
much in those days. About £5,000 a year is spent in 
purchases for it, and it contains upwards of a million and 
a-half books. The Munich Library dates from the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and contains one of the finest 
collection of incunabula in Europe. There are over a 
million books in it and nearly thirty thousand manuscripts, 
from among which some may certainly be selected which 
will grace the Library at Louvain. The Royal Library at 
Dresden—for the Germans started their big libraries early— 
is equally old and contains half-a-million books. There are 
another half-a-million at Stuttgart, which is rich in manu- 
scripts, half-a-million more at Darmstadt, and half-a-million 
more at Leipzig University. There are about ten other 
University Libraries containing between 200,000 and 
500,000 books; and the range of selection of prints and 
pictures to replace whatever was at Louvain is almost 
equally wide. The one thing it would be cruel to demand 
would be the “ Leonardo Bust,”’ which could only be got 


over the dead body of Dr. Bode. It will be remembered 
that this rather charming effigy was irrefragably proved to 
be by one R. Lucas, of Hampshire; I think that a pair of 
his Victorian trousers or some such thing was found inside it. 
But it would take a whole wardrobe to make Dr. Bode 
abandon a judgment formed on what is called stylistic 
grounds; and when I was in Berlin, in 1914, the bust was 
still proudly displayed and labelled as Leonardo’s without 
so much as an interrogation mark. 


* * * 


I have seen as yet no particulars as to the method by 
which Louvain’s compensations are to be selected. How- 
ever they are taken—and I cannot help sympathising with 
bibliophiles even when they are Germans—lI fear that there 
will be a good many spectacled old librarians in Germany, 
men probably who find it hard to take an interest in any 
wars later than those of Charles V., who will (whatever 
is rapt from them) feel that the things they lose are the 
things that, above all, they value. A million four hundred 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine books may be left ; 
but the one that has been transported to Belgium will, if 
the German bookworm is true to type, be just the one that 
was needed to make the collection complete. 


* * * 


Almost every year somebody starts a periodical devoted 
to the creative arts; and I am bound to add that almost 
every year some such periodical dies. The newest to be 
devised is The Owl, of which the first number will shortly 
be issued through Mr. Secker at, I think, ten and sixpence. 
The editors are William Nicholson, Robert Graves and W. J. 
Turner. Being realists they do not definitely promise 
that their paper shall come out at stated intervals. They 
merely propose to issue it quarterly or whenever they have 
sufficient material for a number; and, as they have given 
themselves this license, we shall probably find them issuing 
numbers with clock-like regularity on quarter-days. Among 
the artists (there will be pictures plain and coloured) are 
W. Nicholson, James Pryde, and Signorina Bianco, an Italian 
girl of twelve, whose genius for draughtsmanship will be 
revealed next week by an exhibition at the Leicester 
Galleries. The literary contents will include one of the 
finest examples of Max Beerbohm’s prose art, and poems 
by Thomas Hardy, John Masefield, John Galsworthy, W. J. 
Turner, Siegfried Sassoon, Robert Nichols, W. H. Davies, 
and others. The paper will be a manageable shape (Form, 
the last of its kind, was heavily handicapped by its immense 
acreage) and well printed. The editors have had the 
ingenious and attractive idea of getting an edition de luxe 
of fifty copies signed by the whole of the contributors with 
Mr. Hardy at the top. These will be sold at two guineas 
apiece, and should gratify their purchasers as the purchasers 
of Mexican Eagles have recently been gratified. 


x * * 


The price of Everyman, which has been successively 1d.» 
2d., 6d. and 3d. has now been reduced to 2d. I congratulate 
the proprietors on their courage. The immense public 
which used to be catered for by 7’. P.’s Weekly in its palmy 
days still exists, and is now probably ready for something 
a little solider than it used to read ; but it is hardly catered 
for. The ideal, which will not be reached until the price 
of paper drops a little, is a penny paper framed on sixpenny 
lines but suited, as to matter, to a wide public. Everyman, 
which is now excellently edited by Mr. A. W. Evans, seems 


to be approaching this ideal. 
SoLoMon EAGLE. 
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MR. BLUNT’S DIARIES 


My Diaries. Part One. 1888 to 1900. By Witrrm Scawen 
Buunt. Secker. 21s. net. 


When Mr. Blunt announces in the first sentence of his 
preface that this is “the fifth volume of my ‘ Secret History ’ 
Series,” the reader turns over the pages impetuously and 
with a quickened pulse to get at the revelations with as 
little delay as possible. This is, in truth, the most com- 
pelling appeal that can be addressed to a curious race. 
There are still persons who read Procopius for the purpose 
of learning the vraie verité about Justinian and Theodora ; 
and such will hardly be able to resist the lure which Mr. 
Blunt offers to them. But a capacity for writing “ secret 
history” is not necessarily supplied by an inside know- 
ledge of events, or by the candour which presents this 
knowledge without disguise. It is not supplied even by 
a determinedly unorthodox cast of mind, which seizes and 
puts forward on every occasion an alternative to the point 
of view that is commonly accepted. Mr. Blunt has, no 
doubt, peculiar qualifications for his self-imposed task in 
his knowledge and in his frankness. But, ultimately, the 
same qualities of wisdom and judgment are required in the 
secret as in the public historian. The course of human 
affairs is not reducible to an exact formula. The secret 
historian professes to reveal without mitigation the deeds 
and the motives of the principal actors in the imbroglios 
he chronicles; but he may not know with exactitude the 
truth, of which the actors themselves are only dimly or 
partially aware. 

Mr. Blunt, we think, is a memoirist rather than an historian, 
a corrective rather than a guide. In shape the present 
volume is not so much history as the raw materials for 
history. The diary veers irrelevantly from William Morris 
to the Khedive, from the Laureateship to the Jameson Raid 
Commission. In spite of excisions and recently written 
bridge-passages it remains a journal, and some industry 
and attention are required to extract from it an informative 
story even of the particular events in which the writer was 
most passionately interested. But this would be a com- 
paratively negligible drawback were it quite certain that 
Mr. Blunt’s judgment qualified him to write with authority 
on the events which have come under his notice. Few 
independent and impartial observers thought of General 
Boulanger that “he is honest, that he is able, and that, 
the circumstances of France being what they are, he will 
succeed’; and there are other indications that when Mr. 
Blunt is presented with a straight issue as to probabilities, 
it is a mere chance whether he chooses the right or the 
wrong. When he comes to the diagnosis of political com- 
plications he shows a curious simplification of difficulties 
in his argument that the late war was produced by our 
occupation of Egypt, which necessitated the compensation 
of France in Morocco, which aroused the concern and 
jealousy of Germany. Morocco may have been a difficult 
point to settle; but it is fairly safe to say that, with no 
more fundamental point of difference, the fighting would 
never have begun. 


But as a corrective Mr. Blunt’s diaries are admirable. 
It is true that a diametrical contradiction of the orthodox 
form of any story usually contains as many errors as the 
version it contradicts. But the first assertion of the new 
point of view, though it may be equally inaccurate, is more 
valuable than the fifty-first repetition of the old. The new 
truths leap to the eye and play their part in adjusting our 
conceptions, while the new errors are commonly of a harm- 
less nature. Mr. Blunt certainly should correct the version 
of history taught in English schools in which English arms 
are universally triumphant and universally directed by the 
purest concern for the interests of the human race. The 
reader may receive these benefits from the perusal of his 
pages without being grossly affected by Mr. Blunt’s genial 
determination to make the worst of English enterprise 














BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


A HISTORY see 


BRITISH 
SOCIALISM 


By M. BEER. With an Introduction by R. H. TAwWNEy, 
B.A., Member of the Royal Commission on Coal Mines. 
Vol. I. 12s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Beer is an indefatigable student, who knows the 
social history of England . as it is known only to 
Professor Graham Wallas, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Hammond. And his twenty years of residence 
in England have given him the working acquaintance with 
the unstated assumptions of English political life which is 
hardly less necessary than historical knowledge for the task 
which he has undertaken.’’-—Extract from Mr. Tawney’s 
Introduction. 

“A good history of Socialism in this island has long been 
urgently required, and we get very much the kind of book 
we require in A History of British Socialism. . . . On the 
whole this book (which carries the history of its subject 
down to the incubation of the Chartist movement) is an 
honest effort to collect and collate facts which have been 
unwisely ignored by the orthodox historians. The earlier 
sections, in which he deals with medieval Communism and 
the various peasants’ revolts, and such imaginary recon- 
structions of society as More’s Utopia, are particularly useful. 
He draws his illustrations from out-of-the-way sources 
revealed by a wide range of reading.’’"—Morning Post. 








GUILDS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


Translated from the Original of GEORGES RENARD, 
and Edited with an Introduction by G. D. H. COLE. 
2s. 6d. net. 

“ As Mr. Cole points out in his introduction to M. Renard’s 
book, there is no short study of the medieval Merchant and 
Craft Guilds in English, and the appearance of the present 
work will therefore fill a very obvious need.” 

—Westminster Gazette. 


THE ENGLISH MIDDLE CLASS 


An Historical Study. By R. H. GRETTON, formerly 
Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

“ An admirable example of social and economic investi- 
gation.” —New Statesman. 

“. . . This very interesting and scholarly book. . . . 
A brilliant achievement in historical analysis and interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Gretton’s handling of a great mass of material 
is a triumph.”—Manchester Guardian. 


WELFARE WORK 


Employers’ Experiments for Improving Working Condi- 
tionsin Factories. By E. DOROTHEA PROUD, D.Sc., 
C.B.E. With a Foreword by the RT. HON. DAVID 
LLOYD GEORGE. Third Edition, Demy 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Lioyp GEORGE says :—‘‘ Her knowledge of welfare 
work is unique, and HER BOOK BIDS FAIR TO BECOME THE 
STANDARD WORK ON THE SUBJECT. I WARMLY COMMEND IT 
to employers, to Lady Superintendents, and to all those 
members of the general public who care for the welfare 
of the workers in our factories.’ 


New and Cheaper (4th) Edition. 


ENGLISH ECONOMIC HISTORY— 
SELECT DOCUMENTS 


Compiled and Edited by A. E. BLAND, B.A., P. A. 
BROWN, M.A., and R. H. TAWNEY, B.A. Crown 
8vo. 6s. net. 


“‘ We say without hesitation that this careful and laborious 
volume should be in every public and private library, and 
should be read by every student of social life.""—Contemporary 
Review. 
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anywhere. He may perhaps be shocked by such passages 
as this, entered under November, 26th 1897: 

In India, the Afridis, I am glad to see, are still gallantly maintaining 
themselves against General Lockhart, and our troops are getting 
nicely ‘‘ punished” in their turn. It is clear from their accounts 
that, but for the superior fighting qualities of the Sikhs and Gurkhas, 
the white regiments could not be got to continue the campaign. 
Lockhart has had to encourage them publicly not to be ‘ down- 
hearted.” 

a is another very similar passage a couple of months 
ater: 

The Soudan campaign is being pushed on, and British soldiers 
are being sent up the Nile on a pretext of defence against an attack 
by the Khalifa. . . . The sending of British troops is not at all 
because they are needed, for our English regiments are inferior in 
every way to the Egyptian ones for such work, but to gratify the 
English Government and especially the Queen, who considers the 
glory of her reign tarnished by the death of Gordon, and who wants 
it avenged. 

Mr. Blunt’s point of view is perfectly obvious. The same 
writers maintain at the same time the nobility of British 
foreign policy and the yalour of the British army; and 
Mr. Blunt contradicts both statements together, to be on 
the safe side. But his whole attitude shows how difficult 
it is, even after shedding local and national prejudices, 
to maintain complete impartiality. The English are a 
race with widespread interests, and with characteristic 
fixed ideas in many departments of thought. In all of 
these it is possible to find elements not wholly consistent 
with pure justice or with pure reason. But Mr. Blunt’s 
first naive assumption that his country’s enemies or opposites 
are necessarily the justest and the most reasonable of men 
leads him into queer positions. The most comic and most 
pathetic of these results from his desire to support simul- 
taneously the (in this country) unpopular causes of Roman 
Catholicism and Mohammedanism. It ends in the really 
affecting passage with which the diarist closes his account 
of a visit which he paid in 1897 to the Senussi : 

Personally I have come back from my journey with my mind 
cleared on one point important to my life. It is as to religion. 
My experience of the Senussia at Siwah has convinced me that 
there is no hope anywhere to be found in Islam, I had made myself 
a romance about these reformers, but I see that it has no substantial 
basis, and I shall never go farther now than I am in the Mohammedan 
direction. The less religion in the world perhaps, after all, the 
better. 

Mr. Blunt, in fact, has been accustomed to make himself 
remances about reformers of many kinds, the condition 
being that their notions shall contradict those of his own 
world. 

He has not always discovered so conclusively that the 
basis of the romance is unsubstantial, but these remarks 
would convey a false impression did they suggest that 
there is no valuable deposit of reality in the diaries. Their 
usefulness as a corrective is great ; and, just as Mr. Blunt’s 
friends and connections tolerated during his active career 
his direct and vigorous opposition to all their dearest con- 
victions, so now the circle of his readers may be expected 
to tolerate the somewhat truculent and uncompromising 
record of his career for the sake of its interest and the 
vividness of the personality revealed. And if the publica- 
tion of these diaries, more or less as they were written, 
deprives them of the connectedness and sustained argument 
which one expects in history, even of the “ secret ”’ sort, 
it has certainly resulted in giving the reader much happy 
relief from Mr. Blunt’s political views. During the years 
which the diary covers he went almost everywhere, and 
kmew almost everyone. He corresponds with Herbeit 
Spencer about a poem which that hardly poetical philosopher 
suggested to him and outlined at length. He learns from 
George Wyndham about the wonderful ménage at “ The 
Pines,” and how Watts-Dunton, having discovered _ Swin- 
burne “dying of wha? is called ‘drunkard’s diarrhea,’” 
afterwards kept him prisoner, “as a prisoner keeps a 
lunatic.” He explains why Swinburne did not become 
Poet Laureate on Tennyson’s death : 

The general sense of the Government és in favour of Swinburne, 
and it has been ascertained that Swinburne would like to be appointed, 





but the Queen is opposed on account of the immorality of his early 
songs, and also on account of his having written against the Russian 
Emperor (he had suggested his assassination many years before, 
and the Queen, who regarded the Laureateship as an office in her 
personal household, considered that this made him absolutely 
impossible as a candidate). 
And later he gives a wonderful glimpse of the poet who was 
eventually honoured : 
Austin is naive about his position and dignity as Poet Laureate. 
He assured me that he had made it a condition in accepting the 
post that he was not to write Odes to order. I asked him how he 
had written his Jubilee performance, suggesting that it must have 
been troublesome to manage. On the contrary, he told me, he had 
done it without more effort than just to fix his mind determinedly 
and reverently on Her Majesty, waiting till the inspiration came, 
“and (after a pause) it came.” He showed me a letter from the 
Queen’s private secretary, thanking him for the verses, and saying 
that Her Majesty thought them very pretty, but when he went to 
present them at Windsor she did not ask him to recite them. 
This is a picture which the world would not willingly 
be without. Mr. Blunt, who combines a sense of humour 
with complete frankness and something of contempt for 
the follies of his fellow-creatures, is able to offer many such 
in a volume which, if it be not an unimpeachable political 
history, is certainly an admirable and diverting record of 


manners. 


“UNCLE REMUS” 


The Life and Letters of Joel Chandler Harris. By Juwia 
Coturer Harris. With Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions. Constable. 18s. net. 

The public expects authors to be wild, interesting crea- 
tures, not to be abused if they are incapable of steady 
domesticity, or the life which satisfies the ordinary tax- 
payer. Authors often take wrong turnings and make many 
experiments before they can find themselves and a decent 
livelihood. We are not apt to regard them as model citizens 
or moral examples. They are too full of excitement and 
vanity for that; but their Lives make excellent reading. 

The family biography of the author of the immortal 
Uncle Remus reveals a steady, kindly career, and none of 
the misfortunes which come to wild genius. Biographies 
nowadays have a way of being too long—that of Mark Twain 
reaches 1,670 pages—and this record might well have 300 
instead of 600. It largely consists of happy domestic 
emotions. Joel Chandler Harris was shy and had a stutter; 
these facts would have kept him out of lionising assemblies, 
even if he had hankered after them. He lived at home 
and managed his own children admirably, as several wise, 
human letters show. ‘“‘ His business suits were of dark 
material’; he was neat in everything. We feel that he 
was a thoroughly ‘“ white, bright” man, as an American 
once told us, after dwelling severely on the lapses of other 
famous writers of the United States. But there is nothing 
exciting about his Life. The author fills it in with details 
that might have been taken for granted, such as his acquisi- 
tion of material for paragraphs from conversation on street- 
cars. Why print a page of elaborate instructions sent to him 
for a day’s pleasuring? He knew and said that he was not 
a poet, but there is much of his occasional verse printed 
here—facile, pleasant, but never distinguished. “ Who can 
tell,” asks the author when the war was on, “ what was 
passing in Joel’s mind as he read these messages from the 
heart of the great conflict? ’’ She has the genuine interest 
in an admirable “Daddy ” which the public at large can 
hardly share. Georgia, whence Uncle Remus came, is or 
was a good deal like a large family circle; and such circles 
have so good a time with themselves that they do not 
impinge largely on the outer world. Uncle Remus was, as the 
author puts it, a human syndicate of three or fourold darkies 
whom Harris knew, and it was his good fortune and the 
world’s that his apprenticeship to the printer’s trade began 
on The Countryman, a plantation paper run by the owner as 
a hobby. He wrote a “clear and beautiful hand,” which 
is not common among journalists, and he spent infinite care 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S SPRING LIST 


INCLUDES SUCCESSES IN EVERY CLASS OF LITERATURE 


HAVE YOU READ THE MOST ENTERTAINING BOOK 
OF THE SEASON ? 


SWINGS AND ROUNDABOUTS : 


A Yokel in London. 
By T. McDONALD RENDLE. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


Illustrated. 

IT IS GETTING COLUMNS OF REVIEW FULL OF 

APPRECIATION. 

“ A real picture of a side of London life that is apt to be forgotten,” says the 
Morning Post, “many amusing stories.” “One of the foremost expanents 
of the personal note in journalism,” the Dundee Advertiser remarks, “ his writing 
is as bright and purposeful as his after-dinner speeches.” “A delightfully 

iquant book " (Aberdeen Journal). “ A bright, vivacious volume " (Birmingham 

Post), “packed with the best stories.” “ Delightfully fresh and humorous” 

(Empire News). “Merry and bright" (Country Life). “An amazing fund 

of knowledge ” (Graphic), “‘ readable from end to end.” “ Wise and humorous. 

.. Capital reading” (Referee) 

SUCH ARE A FEW OF THE PRESS TRIBUTES TO THE 
JOLLIEST BOOK OF THE YEAR. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT BOLSHEVISM IS TOLD FOR THE 
FIRST TIME IN 


, 
RUSSIA’S RUIN : 
A Study of Modern Russia. By E. H. WILCOX. Demy 
8vo. lds. net. 

“The most complete and interesting account that has yet appeared of the 
Russian revolution.”—Daily Mail. ‘‘ He prints nothing that he cannot authen- 
ticate. Immensely interesting.”—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘Most valuable and 
original.”’—Daily Telegraph, *‘ Enthralling, a real contribution to contem- 
porary history.” “A thoroughly trustworthy contribution to history.”— 
Observer. 


READY THIS WEEK. MR. GILBERT CANNAN’S AR- 
RESTING STUDY OF THE SOCIAL FABRIC OF TO-DAY. 


By GILBERT CANNAN, Author of ‘ Mendel,” “Old 
Mole,” “‘ Young Earnest,” &c. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

A brilliant study of modern social problems, honestly faced, with many vital 

suggestions for a reconstructive policy. Among the themes discussed are 

Democracy, Patriarchalism, Marriage, and the position of Women as Workers. 


FOURTH THOUSAND NOW READY OF ALEC WAUGH’S 
NEW BOOK. 


THE PRISONERS OF MAINZ 


By ALEC WAUGH, Author of ‘The Loom of Youth.” 
With Illustrations by Captain R. T. ROUSSEL. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Alec Waugh is a young man to be thankful for. . . . Now only just 
twenty, he produces the most amusing war book I have read, and certainly 
one of the most intelligent. He has the gift of clear insight, of sympathy as 
wide as human nature itself, of playful tolerant humour, To read a book like 


this .. . is a sheer delight.”—-Mr. HamMILToN Fyre in the Daily Mail. 
MR. ARTHUR WAUGH’S STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY 
LITERATURE. 


By ARTHUR WAUGH, Author of “ Reticence in Litera- 
ture,” &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

“ The utterance of a mellow mind and of a high tradition, and of an honesty 
quite as sound as that of the iconoclast.”—Observer. ‘‘ The principles of the 
best literary criticism have never changed, and one who has so firm a hold on 
them has no need to be apologetic.”—Times. ‘‘ We recommend the book to 
all who wish some steady guiding light amid the mists of literary change that 
enfold us.”—Glasgow Herald. “His studies are as scholarly as they are 
courageous,” Sketch, ‘“‘shrewd critical instinct, and a finely catholic taste.”’ 








A BOOK FOR EVERY AMATEUR YACHTSMAN. 


IN TIDAL WATERS 


By FRANCIS B. COOKE, Author of “‘ The Corinthian 
Yachtsman’s Handbook,” “‘ Cruising Hints,”’ “‘ Seamanship 
for Small Yachts,” ‘‘ Yacht Racing for Amateurs,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. With Illustrations by C. FLEMING WIL- 
LIAMS. 12s. 6d. net. 

“‘ Moet interesting and amusing . . . quaint humour . . . full of adventures.” 
—Sporting and Dramatic News. “Mr. Cooke ‘talks boats’ very pleasantly 
throughout his book; he is seldom too technical to be understood by those 
of his craft.”"—The Times. ‘One of the first. authorities on yachting . . . in 
this volume he has excelled himself in racy description and keenly humorous 
sallies.”—Aberdeen Journal. “‘No man who feels the excitement of having 
a plank between himself and the water will be able to read this book without 
the greatest _interest and enjoyment.”"—Shooting Times. 


TWO REMARKABLE AND VITAL NOVELS. 


THE CITY OF COMRADES 


By BASIL KING. 7s. net. 

The Scotsman calls Mr. Basil King’s new novel “ admirably written and con- 
ceived.” The Daily Express says: ‘I can see in my mind’s eye many men 
hanging on the pages of ‘The City of Comrades,’ and many women weeping 
deliciously over it.” The World notices that “ Mr. King knows how to write 
& story that people will want to go on reading when once they have begun it” : 
and the Queen declares it is “ refreshingly alive with faith in humanity.” 


THE WILL TO LOVE 


oo uae LUNN. 7s. net. 

. ann is a newcomer to the ranks of fiction, wh ality has bee 
immediately recognised. The Scotsman calls his book “a fine coy of teogi- 
pe with an s climax.” TheDaily News says it “is an astonishing 
eat,” with “shrewd and smusing comments an poumninent men and popular 
8 The Daily Mail proclaims it “a eo study, freshly and 
Me 7 ween. The Morning Post finds it “ poe By and the Sketch 

and daring.” 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. 

















Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


Descriptive List of New Books posted on request. 


THE PACIFIC 


ITS PAST AND FUTURE, 
and the Policy of the Great Powers from the 18th 
Century. By G. H. SCHOLEFIELD, B.Sc. A_ work 
that is likely to be an accepted authority on Pacific 
history and particularly on British relations with 
Germany, France, and other Powers. 15s. net. 


THE HOLOCAUST 


ITALY’S STRUGGLE WITH THE HAPSBURG. 
By A. A. PONS. With a Preface by LORD BRYCE. 
A powerful description of the remarkable movement 
which took place in Italy in the roth Century known 
as the Risorgimento. 7s. Gd. net. 
New Europe says:—‘ We most heartily commend 
this book to all true lovers of Italy.”’ 


A WAYFARER’S LOG 


By A. ALEXANDER. The author writes from a life 
experience of men and things, and has stories of absorbing 
interest to tell of celebrities he has met—of Kings, 
statesmen, soldiers and sailors. tos. 6d. net. 


ODES AND OTHER POEMS 


By RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE, LL.D. A new 
selection of odes and lyrics by the author of War, which 
work was declared by a poet reviewer to be “a piece 
of poetic utterance unparalleled in modern times.” 

5s. net. 








LONDON: JOHN MURRAY, 
Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 
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MR. SOMERSET MAUGHAM’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MOON AND 
SIXPENCE Coown Sve. 70, wet 


“A triumph ... the book has given me such pleasure 
and entertainment as rarely comes my way.’’—Datly Mail. 


THE RUSSIAN DIARY 
OF AN ENGLISHMAN 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 12s. net 
“Combines the value of an authentic history with the 
attractiveness of a thrilling romance.’’—Daily Express. 


THE PROBLEM OF 
THE PACIFIC 


By C. BRUNSDON FLETCHER. Demy vo. Cloth, 
12s. net. Paper, ros. 6d. net. 





OPEN WARFARE 


THE WAY TO VICTORY 


By PHILIP GIBBS. 10s. 6d. net. 

“If ever a war correspondent’s dispatches deserve to 
be issued in permanent form surely those of this brilliant 
penman do.’’—Methodist Recorder. 


THE SINGING CARAVAN 


A SUFI TALE IN VERSE 
By ROBERT VANSITTART. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


LONDON: WM. HEINEMANN 21 BEDFORD ST. 
serrcrenpen 
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on his Uncle Remus stories. He was soon worried with the 
demands of the folklorists about them, and his replies to 
them are characteristic. He wrote for literary entertain- 
ment, not learned societies; yet he was a true realist in his 
colour and detail. Mr. Kipling was one of the people 
excited over the origin of ‘‘ Miss Meadows and de gals,” and 
letters from him and Mark Twain stand out as more pointed 
than most in the volume. We learn that Harris never 
saw a plantation negro playing the banjo, and we daresay 
he would have been astonished if he had lived to see the jazz. 
He called himself “the Farmer,” and Snap-Bean Farm, 
as he lost some of his own family, was peopled with “little 
children that he once knew and loved.” He had Chloe, 
too, for many years, an invaluable factotum who supplied 
hints for ‘“‘ Aunt Mineroy Ann.” He describes himself as 
“jolly, good-natured and entirely harmless,” though the 
other fellow in him who wrote the books was more subtle 
and not always as happy as “a colt in a barley patch.” 
His tastes in literature were sound, but he shrank from the 
elaborate phraseology of critical appreciation. From his 
Irish father he got red hair and humour, but nothing of the 
traditional Irish devilry. He was happy enough to have 


little of the history that makes authors irritable. He was 
certainly a white, bright man among the darkies. 

THE PUDDING LADY 
A Year in Public Life. By Mrs. C. S. Peet. Constable. 


7s. 6d. net. 


The colossal business of National Housekeeping during 
the war was not systematically undertaken in England until 
the end of 1916. Mr. Asquith having failed to recruit a 
Food Controller, Mr. Lloyd George persuaded Lord Devon- 
port to accept the office. The necessity for Government 
distribution had already become plain to the authorities, 
but they continued to stave it off. The public was believed 
to be unready, and the experience of Germany was not 
encouraging. Hence Rhondda’s cards did not come in until 
January, 1918, and, as a consequence, 1917 was the year 
of voluntary rationing and unlimited exhortation to personal 
saving of food. When at last State rationing was estab- 
lished, no woman had a hand in its executive responsi- 
bility. There was no division of the country with a woman 
Food Commissioner. Only in rare instances was a woman 
appointed assistant commissioner. And yet, among the 
crowd of officials exercising novel functions of control in 
social life, very few came to be so widely known as the 
joint directors of women’s work in the Ministry of Food, Mrs. 
Pember Reeves and Mrs. Peel. But their place was in 
the campaign of voluntary National Economy: they had 
no part in the management of the vast scheme which followed. 


Her year of service has, of course, provided Mrs. Peel 
with a capital subject, which she treats exactly as we should 
expect it to be treated by a writer of light novels. Her 
manner is kind, especially towards her chiefs and her imme- 
diate colleagues; but she leaves no doubt whatever in the 
mind of the reader as to her general scorn of departmental 
methods or her impatience with the silly folk who fancied 
they were helping to save the country when they tried to 
“teach the working classes how to economise.” At the 
outset Mrs. Peel gives a vivacious description of Grosvenor 
House, the ducal home that became the scene of Lord 
Devonport’s thankless energies. We get a bewildering 
impression of fluffy and loud-talking people, keeping up a 
furious show of activity in the most inconvenient quarters— 
from the Duchess’s bathroom to the imposing conference 
chamber in which no one could make himself heard. It 
soon occurred to Mrs. Peel that more memoranda came to 
her section than seemed to concern it. She sped them on. 


In fact, I learned the game which is played in Government offices. 
Schoolroom children play it with cards, and call it “ Slippery Anne ” ; 
Government officials play it with minutes, and it has no name, 





but its rules are well known. The man who is finally left with the 
minute and obliged to answer it loses the game. 


In America it has a happy name. They call it passing the 
buck (‘“‘my metaphor is drawn from poker,” as Canon 
Chasuble would say). Mrs. Peel, however, was not a good 
hand at passing the buck. She and her colleague went on 
the stump, preaching food economy. They spoke at town 
meetings, in munition works, in the large stores—anywhere. 
They learned the miseries of cross-country railway journeys. 
Mayors, wise and foolish, presided over their meetings. 
They had to stand heckling on controls and prices, Indian 
corn and barley, scones, milk, meat, and the brewing of beer. 
Sugar, flour, and potatoes became to them a trinity of 
terror. They prepared cookery books, expounded food 
values, preached to a sceptical and suspicious public the 
advantages of the public kitchen. Mrs. Peel makes a 
particular point of the strength of public opinion in favour 
of Prohibition. In some places she describes it as solid. 
From the mandarins of the Food Ministry she tried to learn 
the facts about submarine ravages, and, failing, did what 
she could to harmonise the outrageously discordant state- 
ments of Ministers. In preparing her speeches, Mrs. Peel 
picked up any facts, historical or social, that came her way 
to illustrate the romance of food—and we gather that she 
laid herself open to a charge of pro-Germanism for proclaim- 
ing the heresy that the potato is not as indigenous and 
fundamental a British institution as the House of Commons. 
This foraging for romantic illustrations has left its mark on 
the book. When Mrs. Peel mentions an article of diet, she, 
so to say, goes after it, and tells you all she knows—not alto- 
gether unlike (to compare small things with great) that 
prodigious master of digression, the author of Les Misérables. 

In regard at once to the Ministry, the prominent persons 
who lent a hand outside, and the public which had to be 
taught the need of saving food, Mrs. Peel’s bright and kindly 
narrative reveals a condition of the national intelligence 
that ought to make her readers uncomfortable in the midst 
of their amusement. The department carried unfitness 
to the point of lunacy. A high authority on fish was put 
in charge of mangel-wurzels. Eminence in vaudeville 
management was counted a qualification for directing 
rations. Sir Arthur Yapp was given a futile and impossible 
task. Mr. Kennedy Jones “ blew out” as suddenly as he 
blew in. As for the well-to-do classes, it cannot be denied 
that, in denseness, selfishness, and arrogance, too many of 
them made a rather shocking display. In describing the 
campaign among the workers, Mrs. Peel brings out numerous 
facts which are none the less disturbing because lightly 
touched upon—for instance, the blank illiteracy still to be 
found among quite young people and the piteous ignorance 
of everything except the struggle for life. She notes that, 
in her experience, the clergy commonly stood aside from 
the economy campaign: “ they left that duty to that hard- 
working band of unpaid curates—their wives.” The general 
effect of her account of the campaign is that it was run every- 
where by wealthy and fashionable people. Many of the 
pages are crowded with their names ; and, rather surprisingly, 
Mrs. Peel thinks it worth while to remark that, on this or 
that occasion, Lady Crewe or Mrs. Asquith wore a smart 
hat. There is not a sentence in the volume to suggest 
that the people themselves had any initiative in the move- 
ment or any influence in furthering or directing it—so fast 
and far have we travelled in two years. But Mrs. Peel is 
not far from the kingdom of heaven. Her conclusion is: 
“Revolution must come. Do not let us be afraid of the 
word.” 

The book deserves and will obtain a wide popularity, for it 
will attract a host of readers who would refuse to look at a 
treatise on food control or national housekeeping. Mrs. 
Peel, like so many of her compeers, does not much mind 
how she spells a proper name. And one who prides herself 
on having been a journalist for nearly twenty years should 
avoid writing “ described my twin and I” and “ the like of 
he who made it.” 
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You are in good 
company when you 
take Sanatogen 


HERE is a chemist’s shop in London where 
Disraeli used to go for a “ pick-me-up ""— 
and a very energetic “ pick-me-up ” it was ! 

True, it only provided that flagellation of the 
stomach which is often mistaken for what is called 
“ going strong,” but it was the best thing obtain- 
able in those days, and that is why Disraeli used it. 

Were he alive now he would, of course, take 
Sanatogen—like thousands of famous men and 
women to-day who find in Sanatogen not a mere 
temporary stimulant, but a permanent source of 
vigour and steady health. 


You should join hands with them and make 
Sanatogen your friend. 


ANATOGEN 


THE GENUINE FOOD-TONIC 





In these times of heavy nervous strain, you 
cannot do better than add to your regular habits 
this energising cell-food, which makes other foods 
nourish you more—soothes and conserves your 
whole nervous organism—and increases, day by 
day, your vitality and strength. 


Begin at once, and take your Sanatogen sys- 
tematically—a definite. amount at fixed hours of 
the day—for a little Sanatogen often is better than 
much Sanatogen seldom. 


Genuine Sanatogen now costs!from 2/3 to 10/9 (slightly under 
23d. per dose), and is manufactured solely by Genatosan, Ltd. 
(British Purchasers of Sanatogen Company), 12, Chenies Street, 
London, W.C.1. (Chairman: The Viscountess Rhoadda. ) Buy 
it at your Chemist’s to-day. 


To distinguish SANATOGEN from substitutes and 
counterfeits, it will later on be re-named 
GENATOSAN—genuine Sanatogen. 





Get the best heand of “ASPIRIN | 


GENASPRIN 


Guaranteed by Genateomn, Ltd. 











writes :— nt for over 

Dr. E. J. Dillon * oa 

" Turkish” tobacco I ee! 

cherished a f ness for that. However, if any other could reconcile me to 

its sbonnen tt =a be the ‘De Resske’ American Cigarettes, which have given 
me great pleasure.’’ 

Charlies Sims, Esq., A.R.A., writes ;—“ These ese, Gases when o als 
flavoured cigarette is most agreeable, then a ° De Resske just the thing. 
like them very much.” 

Miss Clare Butterworth writes:—‘ Your ‘De 
Reszke’ Cigarettes are excellent.” 

IGARETTES are me aah alike 
—until you come “De 









Sold at ali Military Canteens ot Home 
and Overseas also Tobacconistsand Stores, 





and 
Chocolate 


The recognised standard of British 


manufacture. 


MADE AT BOURNVILLE. 


Cadbury, Bournville. 











TWO NOVEL NOVELS. 


AH, Mr. GUY, 
Mr. GUY! 


By SIDNEY HASTINGS WEBB, illus- 
trated by G. L. STAMPA, the famous 





* Punch’ artist. 6s. net. 
A real Book of Sunow, lively and witty, A 
certain maker of laughter 


FURTHER EAST 
THAN ASIA 


A Romantic Adventure. 
By WARD MUIR, 6s. net. 
ot an all island, the glamour of a 
tropical love affair as almost overpowering 


To be had of all Booksellers. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LIMITED, E.C. 4. 
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SHORTER NOTICE 


War Lessons, New and Old. By Major-General Sir Grorce Aston, 
K.C.B. Murray. 7s. 6d, net. 

General Aston is a distinguished authority on both military and 
naval warfare, and, moreover, he can write interestingly. This volume 
is a collection of essays, mostly reprints of articles, on various strategical 
and tactical subjects. They were all written before—some a consider- 
able time before—the Armistice, and tend in consequence to fall into 
the category of rather ancient history. This is especially the case 
with his accounts of the German brutalities in Belgium, of the Great 
General Staff with its motto of ‘* violence and cunning,” of the suffer- 
ings of our prisoners. Military students, however, may still gain profit 
from the book, and the layman may be diverted by the amusing, if 
slightly ‘* half penny-paperish,” sketch of William Hohenzollern, 
Junior. The criticism of the Dardanelles adventure is very well done. 
We failed there before we began, so to speak, in two vital matters : 
we had neither a proper plan of control of the two forces engaged in 
this amphibious operation nor a proper definition of our objectives. 
And when we did beziz we failed again both in secrecy and in swiftness. 

In his chapter on ‘** Jargon in the Great War,” General Aston has 
much to say of ‘* the flood of jargon that flows from Boston.” He 
would probably admit that the flood is flowing to-day from Paris. 
** Jargon, to a military strategist,” he says, ‘* is a terrible snare.” 
And so it is also, we fear, to the peace strategists. ‘‘ Election pledges,” 
** self-determination,” ‘‘the disease of Bolshevism,” ** marching on 
Petrograd,” ‘* the uttermost farthing,” *‘ a patched-up peace ”— 
these phrases and a hundred others like them are playing havoc 
with the settlement of the world. General Aston’s final ‘* lesson ” 
is that the ‘* imponderables honour, justice, mercy and other 
moral qualities——are, sooner or later, more important than shells and 
bullets and gas. ‘The Prussian theory, as he rightly asserts, took but 
little account of ‘*‘ imponderables”’; we only hope that he will be 
justified in his faith that our own side—*‘ the group of staunch 
crusading nations *—will in the end ** recognise their infinite force and 
endeavour to obey them.” 


THE CITY 


HE more the Stock Exchange reflects over Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain’s Budget, the more it likes it, and as a 
consequence we have had booming markets ever 

since. The fact is that the big industrial and commercial 
interests did not expect to be let off so lightly ; they antici- 
pated either a reduction in the excess profits duty to 60 per 
cent. or its total abolition and replacement by some other 
tax on profits which, although more equitably bowery would 
bring in as much as the excess profits duty. With the 
exception of the drink trade, it may be said that all sections 
of the trading community are delighted with a Budget 
which does not increase the income-tax and cuts down 
the excess profits duty from 80 per cent. to 40 per cent. 
It must be remembered that those concerns whose opera- 
tions show a deficiency, as compared with their pre-war 
years, are entitled to obtain a proportionate refund from 
the Treasury out of excess profits duty that has been paid 
by them; a business, therefore, which, owing to the war, 
made large profits, and now, owing to peace, makes less 
than its pre-war profits, benefits by the retention of the 
excess profits duty, and in a rough sort of way it may work 
out that those who continue to make big profits will, by 
means of the 40 per cent. excess profits duty they pay to the 
Treasury, compensate those who have suffered from peace, 
and will allow them to retain a larger proportion of their 
war profits than would otherwise have been the case. 


* * a 


The result of these rises in share quotations is that the 
investors and proprietors of the big businesses of the country 
find themselves to-day worth several millions more than they 
were on the afternoon of Wednesday week, when Mr. Cham- 
berlain introduced his Budget. Let us put this figure at 
fifty millions, admitting it to be a sheer guess. It means, 
then, that the well-to-do classes of the country find them- 
selves on paper in possession of that much more spending 
power, A; in so far as they like to part with some of their 
holdings to the eager buyers who are rushing in with orders, 
they can turn that yy profit into cash—also paper, but 
paper which does buy commodities and services. How 
wonderful it all is; and how grateful many people must feel 
to a Chancellor of the Exchequer and a Government which 
make them richer in this fashion. Also, it engenders a 


spirit of confidence in our trading and manufacturing classes. 
In fact, it proves to be so easy to increase wealth in this 
fashion that one wonders why Mr. Chamberlain did not 
roceed further along the lines he has followed; for if he 
1ad abolished the excess profits duty altogether, the value 
of most shares would have risen still further; if he had 


abolished the income-tax also, quotations would have 
simply bounded up; and if, as an encouragement to enter- 
prise and thrift, he had given a State subsidy of 100 per 
cent. on all dividends, the effect on share quotations would 
have been that of a high explosive. The fly in the ointment 
is, of course, the fact that some thirty or forty millions out 
of our population of forty-five millions do not share in this 
prosperity, and that the inflation in the shares must conduce 
to still further inflation in the price of commodities ; for it 
is obvious that the fifty millions sterling or so represented 
by the general rise in quotations that has followed the 
Budget is nothing but inflation. If I hold stocks which a 
fortnight ago were worth eight thousand pounds and to-day 
are worth ten thousand pounds, it is obvious that my 
banker will lend me more on them now than he would a 
fortnight ago. In other words, I can turn them into a 
larger amount of currency now than before the Budget. 
As an investor I find the delighted activity of the stock 
markets and its attendant rise in prices gratifying; as a 
student of economics and polities, the Budget, its effect 
upon the share markets, and its likely effects upon the mass 


of the people when its results are realised, alarm me. 
* * 2: 
The following comparison of pre-Budget and _ present 
share quotations is interesting :— 
April 29th. Present Price. 
J. and P. Coats a ss Ses £716 3 
British-American Tobacco .. £6 11 0 s £7 14 0 
Courtaulds.. “ + Se ee va £8 11 3 
Dunlop Rubber ee © £612 6 
Shell Transport £813 6 - £9 7 6 
Mexican Eagle -- £6 3 9 £615 0 
Burmah Oil .. i . £11 1 38 £11 10 O 
Trinidad Leaseholds 59s. 6d. 63s. 6d. 
Anglo-Dutch 41s. 74d. 44s, 6d. 
Rubber Trust 33s. 104d. 36s. 44d. 
Bukit Panjong 10s. 44d. 12s. 6d. 


All the foregoing shares have been recommended in these 
notes from time to time. British-American Tobacco were 
strongly recommended a month ago at £6 5s., and the 
present price is probably a long way short of their intrinsic 
merits. A. Emin Davies. 


A Peace 


of Reconciliation. 


PUBLIC MEETING 


WILL BE HELD IN 


The ALBERT HALL, 


On Monday, May / 9th, at 8 p.m., 
TO URGE 

1. International Co-operation. 

2. Equal Economic Opportunity for all Peoples, and 


8. Generous Relief for the Famine Stricken Districts of 
Europe. 














Speakers : 
Eart BEAUCHAMP, 
Toe Lorp BisHorp or SOUTHWARK, 
Lorp PARMOOR (Chairman), 

Mrs. C. R. BUXTON, 
LrgvuT.-COMMANDER THE Hon. J. M. KENWORTHY 
(M.P. for Central Hull), 

Miss MAUDE ROYDEN, 

Lievt.-Cot. Sm ALFRED PEARCE GOULD, F.R.CS., 
Mr. ROBERT SMILLIE, 

AND OTHERS. 





ADMISSION FREE, by Ticket only. 

Application should be made to Miss Exuis, ‘‘ Fight the Famine” 
Council, Room 337, 329, High Holborn, W.C. 1—Telephone : 
Holborn 2494—from whom Posters and Handbills can also be 
obtained. 
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LABOUR RESEARCH DEPARTMENT. 


THREE DAYS’ CONFERENCE 


on the 
REORGANISATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
in connection with the Ministry of Health and the Abolition of the 
Poor Law. 
MAY 15th, 16th, and 17th, at 10.30 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. 
IN THE CAXTON HALL. 
Chairman—Rt. Hon. J. R. CLYNES. 

Other speakers or sectional chairmen include Bernard Shaw, Sydney 
Webb, Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., George Lansbury, Dan Irving, 
M.P., Captain R. Reiss, Miss Susan Lawrence, L.C.C., &c. 

Applications (admission for the whole three days, half-a-crown) 
shoul be sent at once to the SECRETARY, 25, Tothill Street, West- 
minster, S.W. I. 





THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C.1. 


(Close to Southampton Row.) 


SPECIAL EXHIBITION of “Thibald” Jerkins, Dalmatics, 
Shepherd, and other Smocks, and Children’s Frocks, 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 
GLAISHER’S MAY LIST (No. 435) of 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTO., Booksellers, 286 High Helbern, W.C. 1. 
All Books in sew condition as when originally published. 
No secondhand booke kept. 

















SCHOOLS. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORE: Under the management ef « 


Committee of the Sostety of Priends. Head Master, Arthur Rowntree, B.A. 
(sometime Examiner to T Training Syndicate of the University of 
Cambridge in School M and Method), 

. Chemical and Laboratories, a Natural History Room, Werk- 
§ adins Forge and Work Lathe), Astronomical Observatory, Library. 


see epiencf the Prospectus can be obtained on application tothe Head Master, Bootham 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cnameers, Girton College 
of uddersfield 








M H High aim the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the oom 
munity ; to -expression by cting, Music, Dancing 
and Handioraft of every description : to and initiative by prectica! 

and Poultry-k The girls will be 


work such as Lag . 
for the Universities, Medical ‘ession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, maspeivoct pee Uipoetee. ee Cookery and je queteos 

as should part of every girl's educa . uineas a year. Gerrard s is 
300 ft. above sea level, and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 


SEASIDE SCHOOL. 


R° SEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers first-class, modern 

education on natural lines. Splendid health record, Open-air classes. Double 

benefit of Sea and Down air. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, House 
situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus, apply the Princrrar. 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing. 
Music Appreciation, Acting, ing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, ‘. 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, H ts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. 
Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 

















LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 
Susngestes enaqaientep 00 = MACRAE MOIR. 





ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. Aim of Educa- 
tlen—free development as individuals and as members of the community. 

Ind dent study ; s attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 








FRANCIS EDWARDS, BooxksE.LLER, 83, HIGH STREET, 
MARYLEBONE, W.1,—Now REapy: Catalogue of Books on 
Anthropology, Ethnology, Folk-Lore, Archeology, and kindred 
subjects, including Early Manners, Customs and Beliefs, Superstitions, 
Witchcraft, Magic, Occult, Mythology, Demonology, Prehistoric Man, 
Native Tribes of Africa, Australasia, India and America, &c., &c. 





UST PUBLISHED. BIBLIOTHECA VIATICA: An Extensive 

Collection of Books on THE ROAD, THE RAIL, THE WATER, ann THE 

Flee on free from Henry Sotneran & Co., 140 Strand, W.C. 2, or 43 
y. W.1. 





LECTURES, ETC. 


WESTMINSTER LABOUR PARTY. 
A MEETING will be held at THe CENTRAL HALL, 








WESTMINSTER (Committee Room B), on Thursday, May 

15th, 1919, at 6.30 p.m., when Mr. SIDNEY WEBB will 

,, Speak on “ Taxation from the Point of View of the Salaried 

Classes.” The Chair will be taken by Sir SYDNEY OLIviER, K.C.M.G. 
Doors open 6.15 p.m. Questions and Discussion. 


HURCH OF HUMANITY, London Positivist Society, 
19 Chapel Street, Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 1. 
Sunday, May rith, 


11.15 a.m.—S. H. Swinny, ‘The International Situation.” 








LECTURES at 153, BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
EVERY FRIDAY in MAY at 3.30 p.m. on “ The Temple of the 


Holy Ghost.” Every Tuesday at 8 p.m. on “ The Wisdom of the Great Poets." 
Admission Free. For full Syllabus of lectures apply Sec., as above. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


H ALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of 
Education) for RURAL AND URBAN DAY CONTINUATION WORK. 
Board of Education Grants for Grad and Certifi d Teachers (men and 
women). Ministry of Labour Grants for Tuition and Mai for D bilised 
FL," and Clubs at Canning Town, E. Hostel, Farm and Clubs at 
Apply Orc. Sec., Ed. as N.S., 11 Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


a COLLBOm, DARLINGTON.—A One-Year Course of 

aining is arrang or those wishing to perience 

and _ children. Teaching practice is a in” Higher Tops. Central Sebosle, 
in Continuation Classes. Trained Certificated Teachers, or Graduates, or 

— es who have passed Higher Local Examinations are eligible.—Particulars 

S to fees, grants, and courses of study on application to the Principal, Miss F. Hawrrey. 

















pecial 
pared for the Universities. Full Domestic course fer senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Evtis. 





2. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 





POSITIONS VACANT AND WANTED. 





VW OMAN GRADUATE wants post in London, Secretarial or 
Mathematical; languages. Apply Box 516, Tux New Sratesman, 10 Great 
Gueen Beseet, WES 


ANTED, an ORGANISER, to raise funds for experimental 

educational work. Salary from £200 to 4300, according to experience. 

eadquarters, London.—Apply, stating experience, Box 515, Tue New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, W.C. 2. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated wemen are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 
Fupepestes on application.—Miss Grete (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Mise 

Guagens om. Seb. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxferd), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 




















TYPEWRITING. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
provided. Meetings, Loctunen Sermons reported. — 
ROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., typed and duplicated accurately, and 
promptly executed by experienced typist; best work.—Mitner, 18 Cardigan 
Street, Cardiff. od 


YPEWRITING and FACSIMILE TYPEWRITING of every kind, 


High grade work executed promptly and at fair charges.—Erriciency Tyrpsr- 


writinc Service, Gamage Building, Holborn, E.C 








UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c.,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist from 10d. per 1,000 words. Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham 
Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


PULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 
—Macravsux Lesevs, 48 Broadway, Westmiaster, 5. W.1. 








FPROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
Pe For taformation 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal. Hive hy 

ST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 


University Courses in Arts, Science, Men: INEERIN 
and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Sredeote — 





OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied to the Royal House- 
held. Tins Is. 6d., 2s. 6d.. 5s.—Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. — 


A = TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 

Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, £2 on 
Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 

Best prices zy Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfac 

i wy the reliable frm—S. Cann & Co., 694 Market Street, Manchester. 
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The List of Applications for purchase will close on or before the 18th day of May, 1919. 


Frost Brothers, Limited. 


(incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1890.) 


Contractors to the Admiralty and War Office. 
Rope Manufacturers and Yarn Spinners. Established since 1790. 


CAPITAL - - £300,000 


DIVIDED INTO 


150,000 FIVE PER CENT. (FREE OF INCOME TAX) CUMULATIVE AND PARTICIPATING PRE-PREFEREMCE SHARES OF £1 = 








Potties to a Sand om ay “igs of all prewent vidend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, te pevelio bali arly on the 30th Pi 
December of a future British Income Tez, a2 and to 25 per dla of the Company distr 

by way of eae ee pp Ry providi ng for (a) the 6 per cent. dividend on and limited to the PP 856 gent of te Preferenge Shares of £10 each, — 

(bd) a rf per cent. non-cumulative dividend free of Income Tax on and limited to the 75,000 issued Ordinary Shares of the Company. 

The Pre-Preference my are also entitled to priority in return of capital in case of winding-up, and to an adpitionsl eum of 2s. per Share 


out of any surplus remaining after returning all paid-up capital, if the object of the winding-up is either the RAY of the 
Company or its nie ~ >» some other concern, Eoother in either case with all arrears of dividend. 


6,000 SIX PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES OF £10 EACH, 3,856 OF WHICH ARE ISSUED. 
90,000 ORDINARY SHARES OF £1 EACH, 75,000 OF WHICH ARE ISSUED. 


The Govwgee tne entered into an Agreement with the British, Foreign & Colonial tion, Ltd., that the outstanding £10,000 5 
Mortgage D: and the Mortgage of 140,888 secured on the F Premises of the Company shall forthwith be of out 
the present yk by AS Debentures shall be created, or any Shares issued, Mg wee Cal passu with or es 
Shares without sanction of the sald Pre-Preference Shareholders expressed in a Special Resolution passed and 





OFFER FOR SALE OF 


150,000 FIVE PER CENT. (FREE OF INCOME TAX) CUMULATIVE AND PARTICIPATING 
PRE-PREFERENCE SHARES OF £1 EACH. 


THE BRITISH, FOREIGN & GOLONIAL CORPORATION, LIMITED, 


57, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2, will receive applications for the purchase from them of the above 150,000 Five per Cent. (free of Income Tex) 
‘Cumulative and Participating Pre-Preference Shares of £1 each through their Bankers. 


THE LONDON JOINT CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED, 


THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, and Branches, 


at the price of {29 /= per Share, 


payable as follows :— 


2s. 6d. per Share on Application ; 
18s. 6d. ,, ” » Acceptance (1s. of which is Premium). 


2s. Od. 








The 150,000 Pre-Preference Shares now offered for Sale rank for both the fixed dividend of 5 per cent (free of Income Tax) on 20s. per — and for 
the participation as from the Ist April, 1919, in the profits of the current financial year which began on the Ist October, 191 


Interest at the rate of 7 per cent. will be vores on overdue instalments. 


The following is extracted from a letter by Mr. James Frost, the reciation on Plant, but before charging interest on borrowed money 
Chairman of Frost Brothers, Limited, dated 30th April, 1919 :— and i cutctanding bills and before providing for Excess Profits Duty, were 
The Company was incorporated in 1896 for the purpose of taking over £ d 
as a going concern the Rope Manufacturin, -—_ Yarn inning business , . Ss. ¢. 
of Frost Brothers, established in 1790. The pany consists Year to 30th September _— ‘ : rena) 4 : 
i myself, as Chairman and Managing Bir, + Walter Hogg and o * 1915 | ig 14159 9 8 
nald P. Frost, Directors. ° ” 1916 | 141 44 
‘In addition to ping Com Government Departments, the Railways, most a ae 1917 . :. 92715 611 
of the lar oat Shipping \ wqrpenies and important Commercial Concerns in se eo 1918 51,9388 6 11 
the United Kingdom, t any’s products are sent to all parts of the The surplus of assets over liabilities | as shown by the Balance Sheet at 


world. The turnover ae the last six years, which shows the steady | 30th September, 1918, was as u 









No part of the proceeds of the issue is to be applied for capital purposes outside the United Kingdom, or to replace money which has been so applied. 











expansion of our business, has been as follows:— ‘Aron 
For the tacivs months onins: = September, 1913 .. £209,354 Freehold Land and Buildings ‘ : 85,679 
° * 0 1914 .. 207,682 Charlton Lease Account vin j 13,546 
oe 9° oe om 1915 .. 185,333 Plant, Machinery, Loose Tools, etc., less depreciation 51,844 
*” ” ” 9 o” 1916 .. 277,256 Stock in Trade a 131,761 
o0 . may Ct. 356,947 Sundry Debtors (Including Enemy Debts £5,447) 93,559 
1918 .. 547,101 Investments, Life Policy, Motor Car, etc. .. 3,431 
The wo of the present issue will, in : the first place, be a vit in Cash at Bank and in Ha 6 . s 3.900 502,819 
the repayment of the Company’s Debentures and Mortgages, so that Less Lrapiuitres— 
will be no security ranking in front of the Pre-Preference Shares, aa ners “Loan from Bank and Mo tgages on Shadwell Free- 
Balance will be uvailable for further extensions of the Factory and for hold Peoperty , — £56,988 
working capital. Sundry Creditors and Bills Payable 182,582 
The Auditors’ certificate shows that, based on the average profits of Dividends declared for the year to date 3.416 
the last six years, the interest on the Pre-Preference Shares is covered Excess Profits Duty estimated at .. 25,000 
more than oj over, and wet the net a | of =. Company. ptinding aon SEB 
proce o e present issue, ure equa per Pre-Preference s % Rese ia oot 
Share. Up to and including the year 1917 the Company incurred no ~~ Ayo | Ses oe £114,833 
liability for payment of Excess Profits Duty. Yours éaithéully 
PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO 
The following is the Auditors’ certificate referred to :— The full text of the above mentioned letter trom the Chairman, a8 wot! 
28th April, 1919. as full culars of the Offer of Pre-Preference Shares, with vores of 
To Tue Dreectors or Frost Bros., Limirep, Applica , can be obtained from the yt the Issuing House, or 
342, Commenctat Roap, E. 1. Brokers to the Offer :— 
Dear Srgs, a oe v4 E. _ Lense, E.c. 2 r 
In accordance with your instructions we have examined the books o Messrs. Pyshe orton, 75, Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
the Company for the six years ended 30th September, 1918, and cortity tast Messrs. David Q. Henriques & Co., 13, Pall Mall, Manchester. 
the profits as chown thereby, after charging Directors’ Remunera Messrs. Henry Wilson & Co., 26, Exchange Street, E. Liverpool. 
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